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THE PILGRIM. 


Where is the haunt of Peace, 
The place of all release— 
Tell me, O Wind, the House of sweet 
repose? 
“Night’s dusky tent is spread 
For tired heart and head, 
And very fragrant is Night’s orchard- 
close.” 


What of the soundless deep, 
Those shining plains of Sleep 
Whence the adventurer returns no 
more? 
“Sleep is a golden sea, 
With billows great and free, 
But still they bear the swimmer back 
to shore.” 


Nay, tell me farther yet, 
Where no swift waters fret, 
Where rose and violet 
Engarland not, nor ever blooms the 
May— 
Tell me, O Wind, for you must know 
the way. 
“Death’s black pavilion stands 
In the Unshapen Lands, 
And in Death’s garden all the flowers 
are gray.” 


Rosamund M. Watson. 


TWO VISIONS OF AUTUMN. 


IL 
Leaves flaming and then fading; pomp 
of mists 
That wreathe, at dusk and dawn, 


the mountain’s brow 
With pride of opals and of amethysts: 
The nest bare on the bough; 
The swallow on the wing: the reign of 


flowers 
Whose beauty breathes a wail of 
“Ichabod,” 
Chrysanthemums that crown autumnal 
hours, 


Asters and golden-rod; 
The last crops garnered and the last- 
ripe fruits 
Gathered: a sound of sighing in the 
air; 
A sigh, too, in the tune the robin flutes. 
And Autumn everywhere! 





The Pilgrim. — Sonnet. 


Il. 
Autumn! the sleep that brings the wak- 
ing nigh; 
The scattering of the seed, not sown 
in vain, 
That needs must fall into the ground 
and die 


If it would live again; 
The building of the throne where 
Spring shall sit, 
Girt round with all her lovely pag- 
eantry; . 
Such death, and only such, as holds in 
it 
The birth that is to be;— 
This now, and Winter later: then, O 
then, 
The violet’s breath, the cuckoo’s call, 
the fair 
New life that leaps in birds and beasts 
and men, 
And Spring-time everywhere! 
S. Gertrude Ford. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


SONNET. 
Once amid virgin pastures hoar with 
dew, 
I came on Faunus piping. By his 
eyes 


Unearthly bright, his his 
shaggy thighs, 
I knew that it was Faunus; yet he 
blew 
So wild a voice the shrilling rushes 
through, 
I scarce could dream those piercing 
long-drawn cries 
Were such as in forgotten Arcadies 


The jocund old-world gods went leap- 


wreath, 


ing to. 
But Faunus laid the music from his 
lip, 
And high disdain his hornéd forehead 
curled: 


“Dwarf souls,” quoth he, “in dwarfish 
strains take pleasure: 
Can ye not foot it to so large a meas- 
ure 
I go to seek diviner fellowship: 
My vast of joy misfits your shrunken 
world.” 


Elinor Sireetman. 
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THE KNELL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


The action of Italy in Tripoli pro- 
duced by its suddenness a shock on the 
public mind of this country which for 
the moment disturbed the clearness of 
its vision and of its reasoning power. 
The lovers of peace—and we are all 
lovers of peace if.combined with honor 
and freedom from peril—saw in it an 
aggravation of the international dis- 
turbance created by the still unsolved 
Moroccan question, and they have been 
somewhat free in their censure of Ital- 
ian action. It is one of the worst hab- 
its of the typical Englishman to crit- 
icise and censure others, and to do so 
in ignorance of the facts and without 
sufficient consideration for the feelings 
of foreigners. That the Italians should 
be the object of this perverse criticism 
is especially regrettable when we re- 
member how cordial our relations have 
always been with them, and with what 
loyalty the Italian Press and people, 
alone among all Continentals, refused 
to take any part in the diatribes passed 
on this country during the South Af- 
rican War. When all the circum- 
stances of the case are known and ex- 
amined no level-headed person will 
doubt that Italy acted in September, 
1911, from those imperative material 
considerations which compelled Eng- 
land herself to act in South Africa to- 
wards the close of 1899. 

At the same time, the human mind 
being naturally inquisitive, the Italians 
will give us permission to make a lit- 
tle not unfriendly investigation into the 
causes that made them act at this par- 
ticular moment, and to discuss the 
probable consequences of their action 
on the international situation in Eu- 


rope. 

It may perhaps clear the ground to 
point out that Italy has been generally 
admitted to possess reversionary rights 
over Tripoli ever since France asserted 


her protectorate in Tunis thirty years 
ago. Those rights have been recog- 
nized in official engagements, not 
merely by France, but by England also, 
In Tripoli Italy had been given a free 
hand. It was on that basis that she 
became a party to certain hypothetical 
naval combinations in the Mediterra- 
nean which, to put the point plainly, 
could not be considered as harmoniz- 
ing with the intentions of the Triple Al- 
liance. Italy was at liberty to do this 
without breach of faith because, as I 
stated three years ago, the conventions 
between the three Powers constituting 
the Alliance relate exclusively to land 
and not to naval operations. The mo- 
ment for deciding when Italy should 
convert her theoretical rights in Tripoli 
into realities was one entirely for her 
judgment and decision. She decided 
to act now, and she is entitled to claim, 
not merely that she had good reasons 
for acting, but also the full and frank 
acquiescence of those who had long ago 
given her in anticipation their assent. 

There remains, however, the piquant 
question, why did Italy act at this par- 
ticular juncture when Europe was just 
laying aside her apprehensions of war? 
Italy, too, did not merely talk of war; 
she went to war, and her artillery be- 
gan to speak before editors had col- 
lected their thoughts. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has drawn up and circulated 
its case for the information of lookers- 
on. There were heavy faults on the 
part of the Turks, Italy could show a 
long list of grievances, and no one can 
say in face of the facts cited that Italy 
had not received provocation. And 
yet while we accept the case as a 
good one we feel instinctively that the 
true cause of Italy’s prompt action lies 
behind it. It is a secret that may not 
be imparted to the world for some 
time. 
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Let us take, in the first place, the 
simplest explanation, which is that 
Italy acted entirely for and by herself 
alone. Italia fara da se. She has had 
paper rights in Tripoli for thirty years, 
but she had never done anything to en- 
force them. Might they not be imper- 
illed, if not weakened, by continual ab- 
stinence? A new phase of the scram- 
ble for Africa had commenced, and 
Italy was restricted to the réle of a 
spectator; and yet among the papers in 
her Foreign Office were the protocols of 
France and England acceding to her oc- 
cupation of Tripoli. Is it surprising 
that with the occurrences in Morocco 
before her eyes, and with the possibil- 
ity of German intrusion in interior Af- 
rica, Italy should decide that there was 
not a day to lose in making good her 
reserved rights in Tripoli and its hin- 
terland? No doubt she could have en- 
tered into negotiations with Turkey, 
but they would have proved, as no one 
can doubt, wearisome and futile. She 
preferred to follow the short road of an 
ultimatum and the fait accompli. 

Let us turn for a moment to Turkish 
proceedings since the installation of the 
new régime, for in them may perhaps 
be found some further explanation of 
Italy’s action. The policy of the Turk- 
ish Government since the fall of Abdul 
Hamid has been, with scarcely any 
concealment, provocative. It has 
aimed at the extension of Islamic 
power in Arabia, Africa, and Persia. 
Under German instigation it has 
striven to thwart English interests, to 
undermine English influence, and to 
pave the: way for the supersession of 
English power at many points, and no- 
tably at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
It has used Tripoli as the gate into the 
Saharan regions, where Turkish troops 
have encroached on French territory, 
and the emissaries of Constantinople 
have been preparing the way for a Je- 
had or Holy War. If Turkish author- 
ity in Tripoli had become strengthened 
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by an increased garrison, the general 
arming of the tribes and a stirring up 
of religious fanaticism, it would neces- 
sarily have followed that Italy’s paper 
rights over Tripoli would become less 
freely recognized and more difficult to 
assert. Time counted in favor of Tur- 
key and against Italy. The Italian 
Government may well be pardoned for 
deciding that it could not afford to wait 
any longer. 

In face of the situation created by 
Turkey’s own policy, no one will doubt 
when history supersedes contemporary 
comment that the Porte precipitated 
Italy’s action and made it more uncom- 
promising. At the same time, these 
considerations do not eliminate the pos- 
sibility that Italy may have acted in 
Tripoli, if not at the instigation, at least 
with the encouragement of one of her 
allies. It would only have been nat- 
ural that Germany at the time of her 
move to Agadir should have given Italy 
some explanation of her plans and some 
fresh assurance that, whatever hap- 
pened in Morocco, she had, as already 
arranged, the reversion to Tripoli. In- 
deed, it will appear inconceivable that 
she did not do so when it is remem- 
bered that at the very moment the pre- 
liminary conversations for the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance in 1913 had al- 
ready begun. At the time that Ger- 
many sent the Berlin to Agadir she 
was confident of an easy triumph, and 
she looked forward to a repetition of 
1905. But the Agadir mission has 
proved very much of a coup manqué. 
Things have not gone at all as Ger- 
many anticipated, and the prospect of 
her obtaining anything like full satis- 
faction is growing more and more re- 
mote. 

Italy apparently does not see why 
Germany’s disappointment should be 
passed on to her. A change is in prog- 
ress in Morocco, the political status in 
Northern Africa must be affected 
thereby, and the hour for making good 
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Italy’s paper rights in the same sphere 
had obviously arrived. There was no 
reason whatever for waiting, as Ger- 
many had given a prior assurance that 
she would regard Italy’s move into 
Tripoli as the complement of her own 
into Morocco. International love, 
even among allies, is not so great that 
Italy should forgo the chance of going 
straight ahead because the German 
train had got off the main line and run 
into a siding. Germany, however much 
she is embarrassed by the action of her 
associate, cannot reproach her or repu- 
diate it because she would be con- 
fronted with unpleasant disclosures 
which would not read well in Constan- 
tinople. Without claiming to exhaust 
all the piquant details of the secret 
history antecedent for some months 
past to Italian action in Tripoli, we 
conceive we are not far from the truth 
in alleging that Italy has acted within 
her reserved rights, and that she knew 
that none of the Powers could or would 
object to her enforcing them. 

A very interesting and suggestive 
problem is placed before us by the 
Italian descent on Tripoli, accompanied 
by a sort of Turko-Italian war. It has 
several aspects, and will be judged 
somewhat differently in Paris, London, 
and Berlin. Let us put the French 
view first. An Italian occupation of 
Tripoli was an accepted fact in the po- 
litical situation. Whether it came 
now or in the future did not matter 
to France, which on this question had 
no arriéres pensées. This fact explains 
the perfect calm and equanimity with 
which the news of Italian action was 
received in Paris, in striking contrast 
with the first emotional utterances of 
the English papers. But we cannot 
doubt that this reasonable frame of 
mind was due to the careful calculation 
that the Tripolitan adventure of the 
southern neighbor would inevitably 
prove a point in France’s favor. There 


is no ground for thinking that Italy 
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has a very arduous task to accomplish, 
but at least for some years a very con- 
siderable garrison will have to be 
maintained in Africa, and there will be 
quite enough activity and outlay to 
keep the Italian people occupied for a 
long time. Moreover, Italy’s com- 
munications with Tripoli must be by 
water, and ag it would be absurd to 
pretend that she is the equal in naval 
power, even with the dubious aid of 
Austria, to France and England in the 
Mediterranédn, it follows that her ob- 
vious policy is to be on good terms 
with those Powers. We make bold to 
declare that, whether she intended to 
do so or not, Italy has just given host- 
ages to fortune that in the days of 
Armageddon she will be with France 
and England. 

Without looking so far ahead, France 
had no difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion that Italy, well occupied in 
North Africa, would be a less aggres- 
sive neighbor on the Alps. One of 
the partners in the Triple Alliance had 
gone temporarily or permanently out 
of the business to attend to more press- 
ing matters at a distance. For many 
years after her great trouble the luck 
had been dead against France. The 
Triple Alliance formed in 1883 threat- 
ened to efface her, but she waited with 
hopeful fortitude, and her turn came 
with the Alliance with Russia. France 
again raised her head, but there re- 
mained the dubious question of the re- 
lations with England. That dark 
cloud on the horizon was removed by 
the entente cordiale, better and more to 
be trusted than paper treaties; and now 
at a critical moment in Buropean his- 
tory the pressure on the Alpine frontier 
is relaxed, if not entirely removed. We 
cannot yet say that the Triple Alliance 
is dead, but its knell seems audible to 
the ear. 

The point of view in London was 
necessarily different. We have not to 
be ready to mobilize the manhood of 
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our race on two exposed frontiers at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. We are not 
given to making very careful calcula- 
tions beforehand as to the combina- 
tions of pessibly hostile or friendly 
forces in any sudden emergency. Our 
way of conducting politics is somewhat 
hap-hazard, and certainly unscientific. 
Consequently there was nothing to 
cause surprise in the first remarks on 
Italy’s action in our Press being char- 
acterized by an emotional] irritation, 
and not by any serious effort to weigh 
and measure the true significance of 
what was taking place. The vague 
and elusive “peace of Europe” was im- 
perilled, and for a while no one saw 
that an event had occurred which mate- 
rially turned the scale in favor of our 
side. Peace, which has no meaning 
unless there is behind those who up- 
hold it a preponderance of power, was 
rendered more assured by an act which, 
‘however it may be concealed or 
patched, constitutes the first serious 
breach in the Triple Alliance. 

But the situation for this country, 
it was declared, was exceedingly em- 
barrassing and dangerous on account 
of the large number of Mahomedans 
within the Empire. We do not need 
to be reminded that the King-Emperor 
counts more Muslims as his subjects 
than the Sultan of Turkey, but this ar- 
gument cuts both ways. If they are 
his faithful loyal subjects it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to appeal to Islamic 
solidarity as a justification for our in- 
terfering in a matter that does not con- 
cern us, and which we have always re- 
garded among the things that must 
some day inevitably happen. But the 
Mahomedan leaders here and in India 
exclaim that Italy has declared an un- 
provoked and unjust war on Turkey, 
and that if we do not hasten to extri- 
eate the Sultan from his difficulty by 
quarrelling with our excellent friends 
the Italians we shall forfeit their es- 
teem. We may reasonably hope that 
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the Indian Mahomedans have more 
sense than to act so childishly. We 
ourselves have had to wage war 
against Sunni Mussulmans, and to in- 
vade their territory as in Afghanistan. 
We have several times had to warn the 
Porte itself that encroachments at 
Koweit and in the Sinai peninsula 
would entail our declaring war on Tur- 
key. We are in practical] possession of 
BHgypt—an old Turkish possession. We 
smashed the Khalifa, who was cer- 
tainly a pillar of Islam. We did all 
these things without forfeiting the loy- 
alty of India, and yet in comparison 
with any one of them the Italian 
descent on Tripoli is qa small affair. 
How could we with any face at all say 
to Italy, “You are doing a very wicked 
thing in Tripoli,’ when we have our- 
selves done far worse? The Indian 
Mahomedans must show a little of 
that good common sense which has 
been so conspicuously absent at Con- 
stantinople. 

It will do the Indian Mahomedans no 
harm to ask them to seriously consider 
some simple facts. As British fellow- 
subjects we have a great deal of good 
feeling towards them, and we have re- 
joiced at seeing evidence that they were 
going to devote their attention to edu- 
cational questions so that they might 
raise their community socially and in- 
tellectually. But we can have no sym- 
pathy whatever with pan-Islamism, 
which would be the gravest possible 
menace to the British Empire, and we 
must firmly repel the suggestion that 
because the Turks are of the same 
creed as the Indian Mahomedans there 
is any call on us to go and help them 
through their troubles, whether our 
general policy points that way or not. 
The contrary is nearer the truth, and 
it might be argued that in expecting us 
to intervene in an affair which does not 
primarily concern us these Mahomedan 
leaders are themselves committing a 
kind of veiled treason to the British 
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Empire, under which they enjoy so 
many advantages that their Turk co- 
religionists do not share. 

Let us, however, offer them such con- 
solation as the situation justifies. The 
loss of Tripoli will not make Turkey 
any the poorer or weaker. It will 
close an outlet for wasted force. The 
Mahomedan population of Tripoli will 
be just as free to follow their religious 
exercises under Italian rule as they 
were under Turkish. They will have 
the advantage of lighter taxation, and 
as Italy will stimulate trade and indus- 
try there will be more money to pay it. 
It cannot be doubted that the Tripoli- 
tans will be very much the gainers by 
the Italian annexation, just as has hap- 
pened in those parts of the old Muslim 
empires which have passed under the 
sways of England and France. But 
the Mahomedans are not satisfied with 
material considerations. They put for- 
ward a claim for moral injury. The 
dignity of the Sultan has been abased, 
and the descent on Tripoli is repre- 
sented as the first scene in a drama 
which is to witness the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and the con- 
version of the faithful Muslims into 
gangs of wandering Jews. 

It is rather difficult to treat this ar- 
gument seriously. The sixty or sev- 
enty million Muslims subject to our 
tule have revealed no errant inclina- 
tions. They have remained with re- 
markable constancy in the places that 
knew them. And if there is a plot to 
expel the Turks from Europe, surely 
the remonstrances are misdirected 
when sent to London. Ought they not 


to be dispatched to Berlin and Vienna? . 


When this crisis springs up in the Near 
East it will be time enough to discuss 
and judge the action of this country. 
At the present moment we are only con- 
sidering the Tripolitan question, which 
in itself is a very small affair so far as 
the Mahomedans are concerned. What 
we wish the British Mahomedans to re- 
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member is that their view of the sit- 
uation is only one element in the prob- 
lem, and that for the moment it is not 
the most important. It has to be 
taken into account, but we must be al- 
lowed to shape our course by consider- 
ations nearer home. 

We return then to the point of su- 
preme importance, which is, how does 
the independent action of Italy—a 
member of the Triple Alliance—affect 
the European interests of England and 
France and the balance of power in 
this continent? There are two tests 
by means of which something ap- 
proaching a sound opinion may be ar- 
rived at. How has italy’s action been 
received in the capitals of its political 
partners? Has it given satisfaction in 
Berlin and Vienna? The second test 
should be equally valuable as an indi- 
cation. Has it made Italy a more use- 
ful ally in the Triple Alliance, and a 
more formidable foe to France and 
England? These are practical ques- 
tions concerning which a considerable 
quantity of independent evidence is 
available. If attention is fixed on 
them there should be some chance of 
forming reasonable opinions about the 
events that have already taken place, 
and those which will occur as the posi- 
tion develops. 

Let us apply the tests and give the 
alswers that seem most reasonable and 
correct at the moment of writing. 
Italy’s action was freely denounced in 
both Berlin and Vienna. She was ac- 
cused of taking this step without pay- 
ing any regard to German interests and 
susceptibilities. She put Germany in - 
such a false light at Constantinople 
that she contemplated intervention to 
avert the war until Italy announced to 
all the Powers that she would not ac- 
cept intervention. _ While Germany 
saw loss of prestige and risk to her 
railway projects in Asiatic Turkey, 
Austria was alarmed lest Italy medi- 
tated following up her step in North 
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Africa by a corresponding move in Al- 
bania. In Vienna Italy was denounced 
even more strongly than she had been 
in Berlin. Surprise, resentment, and 
even jealousy were displayed because 
it was alleged that Italy had in acting 
for and by herself stolen a march on 
her partners. These were the first 
honest and outspoken opinions of the 
two German capitals. In them we 
discern the truth. 

But a little reflection sufficed to show 
the need of restraint and circumspec- 
tion. The two German Foreign Offices 
knew very well that Italy was not 
merely within her rights, but that she 
held proof of prior sanction. The con- 
tinuance of a censorious attitude in the 
Press could only result in the weaken- 
ing and possible destruction of the Tri- 
ple Alliance, whose thirtieth birthday 
was so near at hand. The German 
Press therefore trimmed their sails. 
Italy’s moderation is extolled because 
she has promised to do nothing to in- 
flame the Balkan peoples, and signifi- 
cant remarks are made to the effect 
that the war will be very brief, and 
that an opportunity will soon present 
itself for Germany to intervene be- 
tween the belligerents. So long as it 
is Germany that intervenes there is 
nothing to be said against the proposi- 
tion, but Germany’s game is to lure this 
country into that invidious position so 
that hereafter she may be able to as- 
sure the Italians that it was England 
who wished to fetter their action and 
thwart their plans. Our only safe at- 
titude is that of the calm spectator who 
~ takes good note but keeps his own 
counsel. 

But if we apply the second test we 
find still stronger reasons for benevo- 
lence in judging Italy’s decision to 
occupy Tripoli. Whether intentionally 
or not, she has made herself less effi- 
cient to perform her duties under the 
Triple Alliance, and less formidable as 
a nominaily hostile neighbor to France. 
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The most lively imagination could not 
conceive Italy going to war with France 
at a time when she had 40,000 of her 
best troops in Tripoli, with their com- 
munications always liable to be severed 
by the squadrons of England and 
France. For the moment Italy has 
ceased to be a useful member of the 
Alliance, and it can hardly be doubted 
that this point is fully appreciated at 
Berlin. At some future stage of the 
question every one will recognize that 
Italy’s bellicose action was an extraor- 
dinary and quite unexpected contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of gen- 
eral peace, so gravely threatened by 
Germany’s aggressive attitude not only 
in Morocco but on the French frontier. 
There remains the more general ques- 
tion, What will be the bearing of the 
Tripolitan incident on the chances of 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
which falls due in the spring of 1913? 
The Italian Premier, Signor Giolitti, de- 
clared the other day, just before the 
expedition set sail, his “absolute loy- 
alty” to the Alliance, and in the state 
of European nerves at that juncture he 
could not as a reasonable man have 
dropped another thunderbolt among 
the affrighted nations by announcing 
that Italy was going to part with her 
old friends and seek new ones. He 
fully realized that no one would have 
thanked him for such a declaration at 
such a moment. He made the per-* 
fectly proper announcement that his 
Government was “absolutely loyal” to 
its allies and also fully in harmony 
with its friends, and without attempt- 
ing to penetrate into dark places it: is 
better to accept the declaration as it 
stands. But Italy by planting her- 
self in North Africa has taken up a 
new position in which her own inter- 
ests will compel her to act in harmony 
with England and France. She has 
not annexed Tripoli in order to lose it. 
When her present allies are urging her 
to look to the Alps her attention will 
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be turned to Cyrenaica. Facts are su- 
perior to words, and even to promises. 

It is inevitable then that Italy must 
become a less efficient member of the 
Triple Alliance. If peace is preserved 
she may not refuse her signature once 
more to an instrument which she, at 
least, has always regarded as a bond of 

. peace, but there is an end to the 
chances of Germany’s succeeding in 
her repeated efforts to give an offensive 
force to what was always, and still re- 
mains, a purely defensive engagement. 
Italy will remain a member of the 
Triple Alliance on the understanding 
that she is only required to go to war 
with France in the event of that Power 
assuming the offensive against Ger- 
many, but as this is never likely to hap- 
pen Germany may well ask herself 
what is the practical value to her of 
the Italian alliance? The present 
Triple Alliance may be described as 
either a sham or a phantom. 

Under these circumstances Germany 
will very anxiously look out for a third 
partner upon whom she can more im- 
plicitly rely than upon Italy. She 
imagined she had found it in Turkey, 
but Italian precipitancy has hampered 
her plans and added to her anxieties. 
The Turkish alliance was, and is still, 
no doubt to be had, but the quarrel 
with Italy must first be decently set- 
tled. Then the Balkan nationalities 
have to be taken into account. They 
will certainly not be on the same side 
as the champions of Turkey, and if 
they are severely pressed there is Rus- 
sia in the background to assist them. 
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Germany has been fishing in troubled 
waters so long that it is edifying to see 
her overtaken by Nemesis after all. 
The wiseheads of the Wilhelmstrasse 
must be hard put to it to know which 
way to turn. In one direction they see 
an old ally slipping away from them, 
or at least taking up such a guarded 
and reserved attitude as to be of little 
practical value in the realization of 
their best-laid schemes. In the other 
direction they are confronted with the 
risk of alienating a friend and possible 
ally who would be much more attached 
and devoted and who would ‘enter 
heartily into grandiose schemes. But 
they see no way of securing the Turk- 
ish alliance in exchange for the Italian 
without bringing new factors into the 
problem which would count as a serious 
set-off. 

The only way out of the difficulty for 
Germany is to strain every effort to re- 
store peace, to prevent Italy slipping 
away from her alliance without alien- 
ating Turkey, and perhaps to recognize 
that for herself a period of penance has 
dawned. Only four months have 
elapsed since she went to Agadir in the 
full belief that she could browbeat 
France and cajole England, and now 
she finds that the cards have turned 
against her, and that “the ‘Ercles’ vein” 
is not exactly suitable to the occasion. 
Fortunately for her, perhaps, the de- 
sire for peace is so genuine and gen- 
eral that no one will seek to interfere 
with her efforts towards repentance 
and self-effacement. 

¥. 





THE THREE BENSONS. 


Madame D’Argenson is credited with 
the remark, 4 propos of two brothers 
whom she knew, “quand je suis avec 
Yun, j’aime mieux |’autre.” 


This is the 


sort of wit which as a rule can only get 
room to play after you have put justice 
carefully in a corner. But even if such 
unsatisfactory brothers are to be en- 
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countered in society, the odd thing is 
that they are practically unknown to 
literature on either side of the Channel 
or of the Atlantic. A catholic soul 
should have grace enough to appreciate 
“La Jeune Sibérienne” or “Un Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre” as well as, at 
other moments and in other moods, 
“Soirées de St.-Pétersbourg.” It is 
fortunately possible to occupy oneself 
with “Pragmatism” and yet for the 
time being to be sensible of no passion 
or preference for “Daisy Miller” or 
“The Portrait of a Lady.” An inter- 
view with Friedrich Schlegel might 
conceivably be sustained without an ar- 
dent desire to seek out Augustus Wil- 
helm. One might even dip heroically, 
I imagine, into the pages of Thomas 
Corneille, and find perhaps:enough to 
prevent one from developing a sudden 
liking for the dramas of Pierre. At 
aly rate, the Benson books hardly ever 
tempt one to echo the French lady’s 
epigraim. Each of the three brothers 
has individuality enough to retain the 
reader’s interest. Not for the same 
length of time, in every case. Not for 
very long, in any case. Nor with ex- 
actly the same results. Still, whether 
it is A. C. or E. F. or R. H., you can 
enjoy meeting any one of the trio in a 
literary way, without having your time 
and pleasure spoiled by comparisons 
knocking at your elbow. After you 
have been with one of them, you May 
be conscious of a desire to come across 
either of the others, for a change. But 
not before the interview is over, pro- 
vided it is not unreasonably prolonged. 

In “Guesses at Truth” the initials ap- 
pended to various paragraphs help the 
reader to differentiate between Augus- 
tus and Julius Hare. Which is at once 
useful and superfluous:—useful, be- 
cause even on any principles of higher 
criticism we could hardly distinguish 
otherwise the contributions of the two 
writers; superfluous, because their 


minds, so far as this volume goes, 
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seem to have been wonderfully akin 
in standpoint and even in expression. 
They are moulded in fairly homoge- 
neous clay. The Bensons are unlike the 
Hares in this respect as in most others. 
A. C. comes nearest in spirit of the 
three to their sententious, cultured out- 
look on life, their variety of interests, 
their easy flow, and their urbane Angli- 
canism. In E. F. there is comparatively 
little, in Father Hugh there is hardly 
anything, that recalls the distinctive 
flavor of books like “The Altar Fire” or 
“The Silent Isle,” and this not merely 
because the characteristic medium of 
the one is the essay, while the others 
are pre-eminently novelists. It is a dif- 
ference of temperament, which is subtle 
but undeniable. There are sentences 
and even paragraphs in “The Angel of 
Pain” and “The History of Richard 
Raynal” which are so close in quality 
and tone to some sections in “The Gate 
of Death” or “The House of Quiet,” 
that one is tempted to believe in a com- 
mon Benson denominator. But this 
approximation disappears when each of 
the three is most characteristic, when 
E. F. writes the incisive “Scarlet and 
Hyssop” or “Paul,” or “Mammon and 
Co.” when Father Hugh lets himself go 
in “None Other Gods,” or in “Lord of 
the World,” and when A. C., with vizor 
down, challenges the public with “The 
Upton Letters” and essays “From a 
College Window.” Instead of “disap- 
pears” I should have written “almost 
disappears.” For both E. F. and 
Father Hugh in their stories have a 
good deal of the same dramatic power 
in dealing with weird or curious psychi- 
cal phenomena; and the philosophy of 
“The Climber” towards the close is im- 
pressive in the same sort of fashion as 
some minor aspects of “The Gate of 
Death.” But, with some such quali- 
fications, it remains true that as littéra- 
teurs the trio are more remarkable for 
their respective individualities than for 
any distinct family resemblance, 
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After awhile, one hereditary feature 
does force itself upon an assiduous 
reader of their books. All three 
preach; at any rate, they are liable to 
preach on the slightest provocation or 
on none. Father Hugh naturally has 
his private propaganda, and one is 
hardly surprised to find him jerking it 
into his very stories. It is more sur- 
prising to catch echoes of the same 
habit even in some of E. F.’s more 
artistic novels, rarely to the advantage 
of their symmetry or to the reader's en- 
joyment. In the second chapter of 
“The House of Defence,” for example, 
the story takes quite a promising turn. 
Lady Maud Raynham, its young un- 
married heroine, goes out fishing in 
Caithness-shire with a trout rod and 
hooks a fresh-run salmon. “There was 
nobody within sight, and she had 
kilted her skirts till she could wade 
out over that barren shoal water, and 
stand where, with the cool bright water 
flowing nearly up to her knees, she 
could reach the deeper water beyond.” 
Here she was, in this plight, fixed with 
light tackle to a plunging twenty-pound 
salmon, her landing-net on the bank, 
and no one near to gaff the fish even if 
she succeeded in holding him. She 
hails a man at last, who chanced to be 
passing with a salmon rod. He gaffs 
her fish; whereupon, perceiving him to 
be a gentleman, she mildly points out 
that this is her brother’s river. Un- 
luckily, her brother had forgotten to 
tell her that the river had been let to 
a wealthy American, so that Lady 
Raynham discovers, to her confusion, 
that it is she, and not her improvised 
ghillie, the said American, who is 
poaching for the nonce. So far, so 
good. This whets the reader for more 
to follow—more salmon, perhaps, more 
interest anyhow. But the angler 


turns out to be a Christian Scientist, 
and drops of doctrine begin to fall om- 
inously on the banks of the stream. 
The worst fears of the reader are real- 
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ized before the tale is done. It is not 
a bad story of a human soul being res- 
cued from the drug habit, but it is in- 
artistically overweighted with propa- 
ganda. A similar interest appears in 
“Paul,” where, however, the rich va- 
riety of the plot prevents it from be- 
coming more than one of the relevant 
factors in a capitally balanced tale. 
The description of Paul Norris tak- 
ing communion in St. Paul’s (in the 
twenty-first chapter of “Paul’’) might 
have almost been written by the man 
who wrote some of the chapters in 
“The Thread of Gold.” Critics of A. C. 
have generally deplored or derided his 
tendency to preach. The improving 
tone seems to irritate them. This is a 
matter upon which a reviewer who has 
himself to preach is possibly a biassed 
judge. He has no jealousy of a lay- 
brother. He is only too glad to hear 
or to read any one who preaches well, 
and if Mr. Benson does preach too 
much, even if, as Lamb said of Cole- 
ridge (and to Coleridge), he does noth- 
ing else, the average excellence of his 
prelections inclines one to overlook the 
fact that they are sometimes out of 
place and sometimes a trifle superior. 
That they are occasionally obvious is 
no drawback from this point of view. 
In last century we had moral advisers 
like Helps and A. K. H. B.—/j’en passe 
et des meilleurs. Now we have books 
like “The House of Quiet” and its fel- 
lows, which run into many editions, 
and secure contemporary popularity if 
not critical esteem. Evidently there 
is in every generation a public which, 
whatever be its attitude to the pulpit, 
reads and likes the cultured expression 
of sincere and profitable convictions, 
which are more or less religious, about 
the management of life, even on its 
fairly prosaic and obvious sides. One 
of these sides is trouble, and, quite 
apart from their technical merits or de- 
merits as literature, Mr. Benson’s books 
do appeal to a certain class of men and 
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women who are inwardly bruised and 
baffled by pain, mental or physical or 
both. He does not think much of his 
own verse. But, instead of quoting 
any prose passage which must be 
fairly familiar, let me quote some of 
his lines which illustrate this appeal: 


The wounded bird sped on with shat- 


tered wing, 

And gained the holt, and ran a little 
space, 

Where briar and bracken twined a hid- 
ing-place; 


There lay and wondered at the grievous 
thing. 


With patient filmy eye he peeped, and 
heard 

Big blood-drops oozing on the fallen 
leaf; 

Here, hour by hour, in uncomplaining 
grief 

He watched with pain, but neither 
cried nor stirred. 


The merry sportsmen tramped con- 

tented home, 

heard their happy laughter die 

away ;— 

Across the stubble by the covert side 

His merry comrades called at eventide; 

They breathed the fragrant air, alert 
and gay, 

And he was sad because his hour was 
come. 


He 


No one who has read the Benson books 
will fail to recollect the prominence of 
this pathos in the form of a searching 
sylinpathy with the wounded creatures 
of his generation. He voices the feel- 
ings of some of them, at any rate. 
His pages flow with a smooth, bright 
current of literary criticism, personal 
reflections, and social discursiveness; 
they have the attractive knack also of 
analyzing and expressing sometimes 
with a masterly touch what many peo- 
ple are vaguely conscious’ of feeling 
about ordinary things and men. _ But, 
unless I am hopelessly mistaken, their 
vogue is due in no small degree to the 
solace and encouragement of their hu- 
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mane sentiments, and it is only fair to 
recognize this even when the moral and 
religious basis does not strike one as . 
particularly adequate, or even when the 
pedagogue rather than the preacher is 
in evidence, as ¢.g. in the moralizing 
comments upon FitzGerald’s indecision. 
“I write these pages,” he remarks, 
“in the quietest of College rooms, in 
one of the smallest educational estab- 
lishments in England, looking out on a 
secluded garden, where the shadow of 
great trees falls across the turf, and the 
birds flute in the bushes; it seems im- 
possible in such a scene to believe that 
there can be strife or misunderstanding * 
anywhere in the world.” The world, 
as Mr. Benson knows, is larger and 
noisier than the hortus inclusus of a 
Cambridge college during the long va- 
eation. But his pages sometimes 
breathe an academic and aristocratic 
aroma, which unconsciously limits his 
power of sympathy. It even annoys a 
well-disposed reader. You begin to 
understand, after a while, what was in 
the mind of the intelligent lady who re- 
marked, after a course of the Benson 
books, that Mr. Benson made life such 
a fine (a variant reading is superfine) 
art that she almost hesitated now to 
eat a mutton-chop. Besides, the circle 
of people who appear in his pages, as 
lay-figures to be moved and -posed, be- 
long almost exclusively to the worlds 
of culture and society—an error which 
both of his brothers have too much 
sense, dramatic and otherwise, to com- 
mit. When Nicholas Nickleby had re- 
tired from the Kenwigs’s party, Miss 
Petowker observed that he had “ ‘some- 
thing in his appearance quite—dear, 
dear, what’s that word again?’ ‘What 
word?’ inquired Mr. Lillyvick. ‘Why, 
dear me, how stupid I am,’ replied 
Miss Petowker, hesitating. ‘What do 
you call it when lords break off door- 
knockers and beat policemen, and play 
at coaches with other people’s money 
and all that sort of thing?’ ‘Aristo- 
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cratic? suggested the collector. ‘Ah! 
aristocratic,’ replied Miss Petowker; 
‘something very aristocratic about him, 
isn’t there?’” Mr. Benson’s country 
gentlemen and charming ladies and 
Anglican clergy do not amuse them- 
selves with such boisterous ongoings. 
The test of their aristocratic position 
is very different from Miss Petowker’s 
standard. Their demeanor is nearer 
to what one may conjecture to be that 
of Mr. Asquith’s peerless Four Hun- 
dred. They have their own pains and 
problems, but they frequent big dinner- 
parties and country houses and all the 
rest of it; they seem to have nice li- 
braries and as a rule comfortable in- 
comes; frankly, there is often “some- 
thing very aristocratic” about them, in 
the way of external advantages, which 
is not exactly a fountain of human in- 
terest in most cases. 

It is not invidious to call these works 
by A. C., beginning with “The House 
of Quiet” in 1903, “the Benson books.” 
They convey the note of a personality 
and the air of a philosophy of life more 
distinctly than his brother’s pages, 
more distinctly even than Father 
Hugh’s. R. H. has recently been pos- 
ing as Mr. Wells in a cassock, that is, 
as the Mr. Wells of “The War in the 
Air” and “The Sleeper Awakes.” 
“Lord of the World” and “The Dawn 
of All” are naturally more sensational 
than historical romances like “The 
Queen’s Tragedy” and “The King’s 
Achievement”; but, whether he is writ- 
ing of the past or the future, there is 
the same plausible tone, the same ca- 
pacity for fine coloring and glowing 
episodes, the same intense little creed 
which repeatedly beguiles him to point 
a moral and deform a tale, and then 
the same power of appealing to the 
semi-educated with a deftness for 
which his older brother of Magdalene 
has evidently little or no vocation. 
There is more than humor in the juxta- 
position of “The Religion of the Plain 
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Man,” with its adroit emotional and 
rhetorical plea for Romanism, issuing 
from the Catholic rectory at Cambridge 
simultaneously with the chapter on Re- 
ligion in “From a College Window.” 
One recalls what Borrow said in the 
first chapter of “Lavengro” about the 
difference between his brother and 
himself, or the apter contrast between 
Hurrell and Anthony Froude. 

If Father Hugh’s personality is 
stronger than his philosophy of things, 
it is the reverse with EB. F. Naturally 
a novelist has fewer chances of putting 
himself forward into frank relations 
with his public, unless he chooses to 
follow the precedent of Fielding— 
which is not E. F. Benson’s way. Still, 
there is a sort of Bensonian philosophy 
clinging to some of his finer novels, and 
it is on this side that he reminds one 
now and again of his academic brother, 
though the task of entertaining the 
British public develops other qualities 
and habits of mind:than the duty of 
teaching at Eton or lecturing at Cam- 
bridge. “I think,” says the author of 
“The Upton Letters,” in an apologetic 
and very necessary preface to the sev- 
enth edition of that volume, “it is an 
unpardonable thing to draw the charac- 
ters of living persons in a book, in such 


_& way that they can be recognized, un- 


less, indeed, one has their leave to do 
so.” This is hard doctrine; it is fra- 
ternal counsel which was ignored in 
“Dodo.” That jeu desprit was guilty — 
of the unpardonable thing; it belonged 
to the audacious, light-armed class of 
“The New Republic,” though it lacked 
the penetration and intellectual force 
which characterized Mr. Mallock’s lit- © 
tle masterpiece of contemporary social 
satire. But the younger Benson soon 
proved that he could write not only 
“Dodo” and “The Babe, B.A.,” but 
more serious fiction, curiously unequal 
in quality—contrast “The Osbornes,” 
for example, with “Account Rendered,” 
or the odd diversion of “An Act in a 
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Backwater” with “The Angel of Pain” 
—but undeniably versatile, resting on a 
basis of classical scholarship and travel 
which is never paraded, and often char- 
acterized by a vein of diverting humor 
as well as by psychological insight into 
certain types and moods of modern life. 
The novels vary between studies of 
contemporary crazes like Occultism (as 
in “The Image in the Sand”), clever 
and not unkind sketches of bourgeois 
character (as in “The Challoners” and 
“The Osbornes”), mere sensational ro- 
mances like “Scarlet and Hyssop” and 
“The Luck of the Vails,”’ smart pieces 
of work like “Mammon and Co.” and 
“The Princess Sophia,” and more pow- 
erful analyses of character like “Paul” 
—one of the most complete and arrest- 
ing pieces of work he has ever turned 
out—“The Angel of Pain,” and “The 
Climber.” 

Mr. A. C. Benson’s books are less un- 
equal and less artistic in form—that is, 
apart from his earlier work in verse 
and his biographies, especially that of 
his father. They were rather more im- 
pressive before he was compelled to 
drop his thin veil of anonymity, but 
their impression never depended upon 
the dramatic and realistic gifts which 
his brothers’ books often display.Their 
métier rather resembles that of an ear- 
lier mentor, Sir Arthur Helps, except 
that the Benson books are improving 
monologues instead of dialogues. They 
drip with precepts and principles. 
They have some definite ideas about 
modern education and even theology. 
But it is the atmosphere of mellow 
charm which really distinguishes them, 
a charm which includes appreciation 
of nature in its softer and graver 
phases as well as of human nature, 
and which tends to appear slightly 
“precious” and sentimental only, or at 
least mainly, when they have been read 
in injudicious numbers. Any two of 


A. C.’s books will practicaliy suffice to 
give the reader materials for analyzing 
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his contribution. Almost any single 
one of Father Hugh’s will de. But 
you will need three or four different 
specimens of E. F.’s stories if you are 
to appreciate his versatility. That is 
one difference between the trio. All 
of them were born with pens. A. C. 
has used his most assiduously, but you 
ean taste his quality with compara- 
tively little expenditure of time or 
pence. He has indeed edited, with 
Viscount Esher, Queen Victoria’s let- 
ters, and then there are his three con- 
tributions to the new series of “English 
Men of Letters,” which also stamp him 
as a littérateur. But they do not affect 
our estimate. The “Pater” is, on the 
whole, the most successful; the aca- 
demic setting and the delicate, almost 
hectic, charm of the subject appear to 
have suited the author of the mono- 
graph. The result is an essay more 
adequate and convincing than the “Ros- 
setti.” Both the “Pater” and the 
“FitzGerald,” in fact, make one wish 
that the same pen had been commis- 
sioned to do George Eliot or Matthew 
Arnold instead of Rossetti; in which 
case it is a fair guess that there would 
have been at least a couple of fewer 
misfits in the series. The inner prob- 
lems of Rossetti’s character seem too 
deep for the plummet of the author's 
sympathy, and he has not the artistic 
qualifications for dealing with the 
painter’s sesthetic side. The recent 
study of Ruskin is frankly entitled “A 
Study in Personality,” and as the 
writer sees that “Ruskin was never in 
the technica] sense an art-critic at all,” 
his informal lectures are free to handle 
the other phases of his character with 
an extremely attractive blend of criti- 
cal discrimination and sincere appre- 
ciation. This is one of his least am- 
bitious and most characteristic produc- 
tions. It is the essayist for the time 
being occupied with a single and con- 
genial theme of personality, honestly 
anxious to admire what is admirable, 
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succeeding three times out of five in 
the attempt to define the elements of 
Ruskin’s influence, and at the same 
time revealing half-unconsciously some 
of his own limitations. One of these 
is suggested by his own lines else- 
where upon “Nasturtiums”: 

Leaves luxurious, large, 

Hung like moons on the stalk, 
Sprawling from marge to marge, 

Fringing my garden-walk. 

Supple and sleek you twine, 

Facing the tranquil west, 
Velvety-veined, each line 

Breathing of warmth and rest. 
Then, when the waiting earth 

Thrills at the touch of spring, 
Stung into sudden birth, 

Up to the light you fling 
Passion-hued, like fire, 

Petal and pointed horn, 

Restless as sharp desire, 

Dainty with virgin scorn. 
So should the singer go, 

Drinking the friendly air, 
Calm, unimpassioned, slow;— 

Then in a moment rare, 
Loosing the pent desire, 

Thrilled with a reckless might, 
Break into fury and fire, 

Sparkle and flash with light. 
Ruskin was not a singer, but he had 
this divine flash and sudden fury of 
inspiration. His biographer does his 
best to appreciate it, and yet you feel 
the corresponding quality is not in him; 
he would be more at home with the 
placid “Christian Year” than with the 
defiant “Lyra Apostolica.” Whatever 
there is or is not in Ruskin, there is 
something explosive and elemental, 
something which breaks out unexpect- 
edly. In Mr. Benson there is nothing 
explosive. The decorous, cool philos- 
ophy of the academic plot is there, but 
he scarcely seems to be comfortable in 
the presence of virile passions. Father 
Hugh has wide sympathy with inten- 
sity and daring, provided they can be 
roped inside the nihil obstat of the cen- 
sor; he has a rea] instinct for the thrill 
and sting of life, so far. EE. F., again, 

The Bookman. 
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knows the broader acres of modern life 
too well to be uneasy in presence of 
what it sometimes throws up, even 
within fairly conventional surround- 
ings. Neither of them could have writ- 
ten on the character of Ruskin with 
their brother’s breadth of critical sym- 
pathy, but either of them would have 
handled the demonic traits in “Fors,” 
for example, with greater directness. 
And, by the way, B. F. would not have 
failed to appreciate the boisterous hu- 
mor of T. E. Brown's letters, as A. C. 
elsewhere does in one of his most exas- 
perating fits of propriety. There is 
humor of a quiet kind in the Benson 
books, though not enough sense of it 
to prevent the writer speaking more 
than once of a church’s “holy smell”; 
but humor in its robust and elemental 
forms is rather too vital for A. C. It 
seems to smack too much of the play- 
ground. 

From any point of view, however, 
the Bensons are a-notable trio in our 
modern literature. There were the 
four Rossettis in last century, but two 
of them were women, and another was 
a genius—which spoils the parallel. 
There were the Brontés also, but they 
were all women, and two of them had 
genius—which is still worse for pur- 
poses of comparison. The two Mar- 
tineaus are no use, much less the two 
Porters or even the Tennysons. How- 
ever, there was Henry Kingsley beside 
Charles, and if E. F. Benson’s novels are 
compared with the prelections and sto- 
ries of his older and.younger brothers, 
the effect is not very unlike that pro- 
duced when “Ravenshoe” and “Geof- 
frey Hamlyn” are thrown into the com- 
pany of “Phaéthon” and “Alton 
Locke.” Then there was a humorist 
who slyly bound up “Phases of Faith” 
and the “Apologia” in one volume, un- 
der the title ““Guesses at Truth, by two 
brothers.” Which offers the suggestion 
of a nexus between Father Hugh and 
Arthur Christopher. 


James Moffatt. 
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By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE SEVERINS,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When you hear of a man who ip 
business is hard, successful, and unscru- 
pulous, you sometimes wonder what he 
is like in the other relations of life; as 
a friend, for instance, or a husband. 
The truth is, these latter-day brigands 
are various, like other thieves in other 
times. They have in common their 
rapacity, energy, and financial acu- 
men: otherwise they are of sorts as 
gardeners say. Some are mean and 
hateful from every point of view; some 
are gross, bullying men, some are dull 
and stupid; some are kindly persons 
out of business hours. There is that 
true story of the notorious swindler 
who wrought wide-spread ruin, finally 
overstept the boundary, liberal as it 
is, raised a scandal the law could not 
wink at, and was caught, tried and con- 
victed. But in his own neighborhood, 
where he had built himself a palace, 
he was beloved: so well beloved that 
his neighbors and. dependents would 
not hear of his guilt and had triumphal 
arches ready for his acquittal] and a 
glorious coming home. They knew 
him as a man who was liberal with 
subscriptions and ready to help cases 
of distress. 

Mr. Ashley was not a swindler. He 
prided himself on having always kept 
his hands clean, and once made his 
wife shudder by guilelessly saying so. 
It is safer and wiser, he had gone on to 
explain, with a regretful sigh. So he 
felt able to take Clive into his business. 
At first the young man would be get- 
ting some experience elsewhere; then 
for some time to come he would only 
be on the outer fringe of affairs. He 
need not handle every iron his father 
had in the fire, and long before he was 
a full-fledged partner Mr. Ashley meant 
to have done with one or two doubtful 
ones. The wood business and the old 


export business were both unimpeach- 
able, and the wood was making a for- 
tune. Mr. Ashley was in the agree- 
able position of knowing that hencefor- 
ward he could afford to be an honest 
man. 

Clive went to Manchester directly 
after he had met Helga at Gromwell. 
He went to a branch business his 
father carried on there, and the man- 
ager was told to show him the ropes 
as quickly and thoroughly as possible. 
To his own surprise he found them in- 
teresting and to the manager’s sur- 
prise the young man from Oxford 
worked hard and well. It was ar- 
ranged that he should stay in Man- 
chester till Christmas and then go to 
Lyons for six months. If he did well 
there he was to come back to London 
in June and go into his father’s busi- 
ness, the old export business, which 
was solid and rather slow. Mr. Ash- 
ley, in his prime, hardly had patience 
for it, but he said he would keep it 
warm now for his son. The red-hot 
irons, the irons that would burn you, 
unless you knew just how to tackle 
them, he meant to keep for himself. 
One or two, as we have said, he meant 
to cast out. The reddest and hottest 
the largest, the wood, for which he had 
just taken his new offices, kept his 
hands full. 

Clive wished Christmas would come 
quicker. He thought it would be eas- 
ier to bear the separation from Helga 
when he was in the South of France. 
The journey between London and Man- 
chester is nothing, and when his peo- 
ple were settled in Sloane Gardens 
again he often spent a week end with 
them. Once or twice he accepted an 
invitation to lunch or tea with Mar- 
cella Stair and her aunt, because from 
their back windows he could see into 
Helga’s garden. But there was mighty 
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little satisfaction to be got out of this. 
It meant misleading hours devoted to 
Marcella for the sake of a possible 
glimpse of Helga or Mrs. Byrne: and 
at this time of the year they did not 
come into the garden often. Besides 
it was maddening to stare at the low 
intervening walls, and realize how easy 
it would be to scale them and how im- 
possible it was to doit. One day Mar- 
cella caught him standing at an open 
staircase window and looking out. 
She began to shut it, and he was ob- 
liged to do it for her. But as he had 
his hand on the sash he saw 
Helga come into her garden; so he 
waited. 

“Please shut it,” said Marcella. 

But the window was of ground and 
colored glass and Clive knew that if he 
shut it he would lose this momentary 
vision of his heart’s delight. 

“Directly,” he said. “I’m just look- 
ing at something. Are you cold?” 

“Yes,” said Marcella; “the fog comes 
_ 

She waited a moment. Very slowly 
and unwillingly Clive began to shut 
down the window. He could see Helga 
plainly, but after standing in the gar- 
den for a moment she had turned back 
towards the house. He could still see 
her. 

“That little person in that small gar- 
den is Miss Byrne,” said Marcella. 

“Yes,” said Clive. 

“You recognized her! What a mem- 
ory you have. If you came here on 
a Monday you could see her hanging 
out clothes.” 

“Unfortunately I have to be in Man- 
chester on Monday,” said Clive. 

“I wonder how the affair goes on 
with the little German. All the sum- 
mer they sat in the garden together 
every evening. Such odd ways peo- 


ple of that kind have.” 
“What did they do that struck you as 

odd?” 
“Well, they had a table in the garden 
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and a lamp and as often as not they 
would dine out there. You could see 
exactly what they had for dinner.” 

“With or without a telescope?” 

“You must ask Aunt Eleanor. She 
is interested in them because they are 
so queer. I am rather sorry for the 
Hilles, because their Hamburg relatives 
still write them worrying letters.” 

“How do you know?” 

“TI hear from Lilian Hille. She says 
the silly boy’s parents are in a panic. 
They have told him to find lodgings in 
London, and he flatly refuses.” 

“I suppose he knows when he is well 
off,” said Clive, following the young 
lady downstairs. 

“But I don’t believe in unsuitable 
marriages. Do you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Clive; and they 
had reached the hall before he added, 
“We may not mean the same thing.” 

“I am not romantic,” said Marcella, 
with an air of self-congratulation. “I 
fee] sure that King Cophetua and the 
Lord of Burleigh and the Prince who 
picked up Cinderella’s slipper had an 
uncomfortable time when the raptures 
were over. Social disparity is never 
really effaced.” 

“In this case there would be none,” 
said Clive. “There would be disparity 
of fortune, but that is of no conse- 
quence.” 

“My dear Clive, if you could see 
these people, dressed in oddments, peg- 
ging out their flapping sheets——” 

“The man was my father’s partner, 
the woman was niy mother’s friend, 
the girl we met at Mrs. Warwick’s. 
You should take care what you say, 
Marcella.” 

“Why should I? You are not the lit- 
tle German. You can have nothing to 
do with these people. It was all very 
well to dance with the girl for once, but 
where are you likely to meet her again? 
Mrs. Warwick makes mistakes. The 
Byrnes went under ten years ago. She 
should have left them alone.” 
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“T don’t agree with you,” said Clive, 
shortly. 

Every time Marcella and he met they 
drifted further from the old terms of 
indifferent friendliness that she had 
hoped to fan into warmth. She always 
made up her mind before she saw him 
that she would not speak of the Byrnes. 
But her suspicions were so uncomfort- 
able and yet so vague that she could 
not resist a chance of making some 
new discovery. Her belief in herself 
was immense, her scorn of the Byrnes 
was genuine, and her scorn was fed by 
trifles she could not very well describe 
or repeat to Clive. There was that 
matter of the shabby rope bag with fish 
tails sticking out of it, for instance; 
and there was the withering contempt 
with which one of her aunt’s cooks 
had spoken of the Byrnes as “those peo- 
ple who keep no girls and do their own 
washing.” Besides, it had been neces- 
sary for Marcella’s aunt to veil the 
whole back of the house with extra full 
and opaque muslin blinds to shut out 
the preposterous spectacle of Mr. 
Byrne’s pajamas dancing in the breeze 
when she was giving tea to the pluto- 
cracy of Surbiton. This had only hap- 
pened once when Mrs. Byrne was ill, 
and Helga forgetful; but, as Mrs. Stair 
said to a cook who left an empty ket- 
tle on a hot fire, for some offences once 
is enough. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Byrne knew 
that when she hung out clothes in her 
back garden she sinned against the first 
canons of surburban elegance; and she 
was most careful to remove all traces 
of her crimes before calling hours. In 
the morning she innocently thought she 
might do as she pleased, or rather, poor 
woman! as she must. Besides, ten 
years of seclusion from society of any 
kind had not been without its effect. 
Since she did not mix with her neigh- 
bors she unconsciously forgot to appeal 
to their opinion. The Surbitonians 
were no more to her than the inhabi- 


tants of a foreign town are to you 
when you pass through it without mak- 
ing either friends or enemies. You 
may be admired but you do not know 
it; you may be censured but you do not 
care. 

Partly in consequence of this social 
seclusion Helga was as inaccessible as 
if she had lived in a mediceval castle in 
medizeval times instead of in a two- 
penny-half-penny semi-detached subur- 
ban house built at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and bravely lasting 
through the early years of the twen- 
tieth. In these days how are you to 
communicate with some one who is not 
in the habit of receiving letters, and 
assures you that if you sent one it 
would bring publicity and the end of 
the story? The old expedient of the 
venal serving wench was also wanting. 
Everything was wanting, it seemed to 
Clive. He sent a letter to the post of- 
fice again addressed to Miss Jane Fair- 
fax, but it remained unanswered. It 
made an appointment which he kept 
and she did not, so he decided that, as 
she neither wrote nor came, she had 
not received it.. At times he felt fu- 
riously angry with Helga, but that only 
made him more determined to see her: 
more eager for a chance of sweeping 
away her scruples in such a tempest of 
love and wrath that they would never 
return to trouble them. It was in such 
a mood as this that one Sunday after- 
noon at the end of October he called on 
Mrs. Warwick. From her, at any 
rate, he might, if he fished for it, hear 
Helga’s name. 

It was a dull autumn afternoon; but 
Mrs. Warwick had shut out the dul- 
ness. Her curtains were drawn, her 
lights were on; she had a big log fire, 
and tea set ready by it. At the far 
end of the big room the conservatory 
doors were open, and you could see the 
chrysanthemums. On a table near her 
there were books and papers and a 
glass full of violets. She looked up 
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with pleasure when Clive was shown 
in. 

“It is months since I have seen you,” 
she said. 

“The last time was at Gromwell 
when Miss Byrne was staying with 
you.” 

“So it was, and I had a headache. 
Do you take sugar?” 

“No, thank you,” said Clive. 

None of us know much yet about our 
methods of communication with our 
fellow-creatures. We exercise them as 
most of us breathe, without under- 
standing how it is done. Anyway lan- 
guage is only part of our power, and a 
clumsy part at that. For consider 
how little such a snatch of dialogue re- 
vealed out of all Mrs. Warwick knew 
by the time it ended. She saw that 
Clive was out of spirits, that he had 
come to see her because he had some- 
thing special to say, and that it prob- 
ably had to do with Helga Byrne. 

“How are you getting on in Man- 
chester?” she asked, for she knew of 
his migration there. 

“IT like it,” said Clive, “at least I 
like the work; but I wish I’d started 
years ago, when I left school.” 

“How old are you? twenty-three or 
four?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“You’ve your life before you,” said 
Mrs. Warwick, wistfully. Again she 
knew much more of what was in 
Clive’s mind than he had expressed. 

“Violet is not twenty,” he said, with 
apparent irrelevance; and Mrs. War- 
wick was not conveying information, 
but answering his argument, when she 
observed— 

“Violet is a girl.” 

“She is engaged to Jack Arden,” said 
Clive. “It is not announced yet; in 


fact, it only happened last night at the 
theatre, and he wants to see his father 
first, but he says it will be all right.” 
“No doubt it will,” murmured Mrs. 
“My congratulations. I 
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am sure every one will be delighted. 
Violet is charming, and Jack is a dear, 
and altogether——” 

She sighed, and looked at a minute 
ink spot on an ivory and silver paper- 
knife. If Violet married the son and 
heir of Lord Purslane what would be 
expected of Clive? Perhaps nothing at 
all in the matrimonial way for some 
years to come; but, at any rate, not an 
escapade. 

“I suppose the marriage will soon 
take place?” she said. “In their case 
there is nothing to wait for.” 

The talk had drifted from Helga, and 
Clive wanted to bring it back; but 
where was the connecting link between 
his sister’s marriage and the girl he 
meant to marry? All the world values 
seemed to keep them apart. At the 
end of half an hour, his face gloomier 
than when he arrived, he got up to go. 
He had not said what he had to say, 
and Mrs. Warwick knew it. 

“Come and see my chrysanthe- 
mums,” she suggested, and led the way 
to the conservatory. When they had 
looked at them they went on and came 
to the fountain and the goldfish. The 
same big plants were there, the same 
chairs. 

“When is Miss Byrne coming to see 
you again?” Clive said suddenly and 
bluntly. 

Mrs. Warwick hesitated a moment. 

“I thought of asking her for a week 
end—next Saturday perhaps,” she said. 

Clive sat down on the edge of the 
fountain and watched the fish; but he 
did not try to catch one. 

“Are you coming up again next Sat- 
urday?” said Mrs. Warwick. 

“I could,” said Clive. 

“If you do, will you come and dine, 
on Saturday evening?” 

“Thanks, [I will,” said Clive, and 
felt so absurdly glad and relieved that 
he felt sure Mrs. Warwick must no- 
tice the sudden change in him. Per- 
haps she did, and doubted her own wis- 
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dom. But she made no sign and next 
day she kept what was virtually a 
promise, and invited Helga for the fol- 
lowing Saturday. :, 

The week seemed as long as a year 
to Clive. Even his work did not 
shorten it, and his spirits went up and 
down as he felt sure that Helga would 
be at Wimbledon on Saturday or 
feared that she would not. Anything 
might stop her going, and she might 
never hear that he had been there. He 
had a mind to send her flowers again, 
and put a little note amongst them; but 
he refrained. Somehow he got through 
the days and nights till Saturday came, 
took his father’s car to Wimbledon 
and arrived ten minutes before he was 
asked, was shown into an empty draw- 
ing-room, and hardly had time to look 
round before the door opened and 
Helga came towards him. 

“I thought you might be early,” she 
began; but Clive took her breath away 
by his greeting. The pent-up love of 
seven long weeks tried to rush forth in 
a moment as he held her in his arms. 
It was Helga who first remembered 
that at any moment others might be 
coming into the room. She drew back 
with a glance over her shoulder at the 
door. 

“Darling!” cried Clive, paying no 


heed. “when I see you, when I hear you. 


speak, I wonder how I have got 
through the weeks without you. It has 
been unbearable, and it can’t go 
on.” 

“But it must go on,” said Helga, 
opening her eyes. 

“I say it shall not,” yowed Clive; and 
they walked together to the conserva- 
tory, through the chrysanthemums into 
the house of the goldfish and the foun- 
tain. 

“Sit down and look at them,” he 
whispered, “while I look at you.” 

“Mrs. Warwick told me that you 
were coming,” said Helga. 

“Does she guess?” 
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“I don’t know. She said your name 
with others, but I turned red and stu- 
pid—I wish I didn’t.” 

“You are not red now, you are 
pale—you are thin—you don’t look 
well.” 

“The electric light—’ began Helga, 
and stopped. She knew that the elec- 
tric light had nothing to do with it. 

“Are you well?” 

“I shall be now I have seen you 
again,” she said, and sighed. That 
made Clive both glad and wretched. 

“You’ve missed me,” he exclaimed. 
“You’ve wanted me—as I do you.” 

“Yes, I have,” owned Helga, lifting 
her eyes to his. She was sitting on 
the edge of the fountain where he had 
seen her first. She wore the same 
gown, and her hair was done in the 
same unusual way. But her eyes and 
mouth had grown more serious and 
more expressive. 

“We can’t go on in this way,” 
said Clive. “It is beyond one’s 
strength.” 

“I am beginning to feel that,” said 
Helga. “I want something te hold on 
to.” 

“To hold on to?” 

“To remind me.” 

“Then you can’t love me as I love 
you.” 

“The more I care the more I fear.” 

“What do you fear, Helga?” 

He sat down beside her and drew her 
close to him. 

“Suppose we were separated—really 
separated,” she whispered. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I might think it a duty—I hope I 
never shall.” 

“Your duty is to me. 
promised to marry me.” 

“We can never marry. We can only 
care—so that it is grief and pain——” 

“I must see you again, Helga,” said 
Clive, speaking with authority. “We 
must meet—where shall we meet? 
Here it is impossible.” 


You have 
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As he spoke voices came towards 
them. Mrs. Warwick and some one 
else were looking at the chrysanthe- 
mums. 
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“To-morrow afternoon at four—near 
the windmill,” urged Clive. 

“Yes,” murmured Helga. 

Then the world broke in. 


(To be continued.) 
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Between the middle of August and 
the middle of February lies that happy 
time, the approach of which no veteran 
sportsman, unable any longer to share 
in its delights, can contemplate with- 
out a sigh: reduced to visit only in 
memory the scenes of his former joys. 
Then as he leans back in his chair, when 
half through his bottle of La Rose, rise 
up before him the sights and sounds fa- 
miliar to him in past years. He roams 
once more the heather and the stubble 
behind his well-beloved setters, hears 
again the cheery cry of ‘‘cock” from the 
thick of the wood, or gallops once 
again over the well-remembered “ridge 
and furrow” traces of the vanished 
plough on the broad pasture-fields of 
the Midlands. After such a reverie is 
it not natural that he should turn to 
some of those works of fiction in which 
sport of one kind or another fills a 
prominent place, and the descriptions 
given are often sufficiently vivid to cor- 
respond to the scenes already conjured 
up by memory? 

The influence of manners upon liter- 
ature, and of literature upon manners, 
is always an interesting study. They 
act and react upon each other. And 
such no doubt has been the case with 
fashion and fiction in the matter of 
field-sports. Fox-hunting was in full 
swing at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in one of the latest of that 
class of comedies, an exquisite of the 
period tells his valet that “one must 
hunt in Leicestershire’—‘“that is the 
correct thing.” But it has been before 


pointed out that it was the long French 


war which—by closing the Continent 
against the English aristocracy, and 
driving them back upon such diver- 
sions as their own country afforded— 
really brought hunting into fashion, 
and taught men to find at Melton some 
compensation for what they had lost in 
Paris. But it was some time before 
hunting became a sufficiently promi- 
nent feature in English life to compel 
the novelist to take notice of it. Of the 
early Victorian era Bulwer and G. P. 
R. James were, we suppose, the two 
most popular novelists—and neither of 
them mentions field-sports except in 
the most casual manner, and for the 
purpose of this article we may dismiss 
them from consideration. The shoot- 
ing scenes in “Pickwick” need hardly 
be mentioned. They are pure farce; 
and if it signified anything it might be 
added that the author himself evi- 
dently knew little of the matter. 
Novels in which sport (the word be- 
ing limited through this article to field- 
sports) forms a conspicuous feature are 
of three kinds. There is first the novel 
in which it is introduced as an illustra- 
tion of manners or customs, or serves 
as a link in the chain of events through 
which the plot is worked out. In “Guy 
Mannering” both the fox-hunt and 
“burning the water” are described, be- 
cause they were customs peculiar to 
the country and the people of whom 
Scott wished to draw a perfect picture. 
In “Rob Roy” the hunt leads up to the 
visit of Diana and Frank Osbaldistone 
to Justice Inglewood, and helps very 
materially to the development of the 
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plot. In none of the three are these 
scenes introduced for their own sake. 


But towards the end of the thirties fox- 


hunting in England had become the 
fashion, and an element of English so- 
cial life which the novelist had to take 
into account. And now we come to the 
second class of sporting fiction, repre- 
sented by such names as Whyte Mel- 
ville, George Lawrence, Anthony Trol- 
lope, and, in a slighter degree perhaps, 
by Thackeray. These all treat field- 
sports as a recognized national pastime 
which, in fiction professing to represent 
English society of all grades, take their 
place naturally alongside of banquet 
and ball, the club and the mess-room, 
the fair and the market, the garden and 
the farm, or whatever else helps to 
make up the varied round of diversions 
or interests familiar to all classes of 
our countrymen and countrywomen. 
There is still a third class of sport- 
ing novelists, with whom sport is an 
end in itself. Perhaps we may call 
these the realistic school. The popu- 
larity of such books as “Jorrock’s 
Jaunts,” “Soapy Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour,” and others of the same calibre, 
testify perhaps as strongly as _ the 
above-mentioned writers to the wide- 
spread interest in field-sports which an- 
imates the British public, though they 
appeal to it from a different point of 
view. The different treatment of sport, 
and of hunting in particular, by Mr. 
Surtees, compared with the pictures 
drawn for us in “Digby Grand,” “Sans 
Merci,” and “Can You Forgive Her?” 
must of course have been visible to all 
who have read them. The one class 
of fiction was written for sportsmen 
only, the other having a wider range 
and aiming at producing a complete re- 
flection of rural life which shall inter- 
est the general reader and such as have 
no special familiarity with horse and 
hound, by stirring incidents and adven- 
tures intermingled with social studies 
displayed upon a broader canvas. 


There is one point, however, in which 
the realistic schools are superior to the 
“impressionist,” in that they always 
give one, or try to give one, the real 
thing, such as an ordinary hunting man 
would call an average run, and thus 
presenting a much more truthful pic- 
ture of what actually occurs in the 
hunting-field than the more highly col- 
ored and more exciting description to 
be found elsewhere. Writers of this 
school, which we have called impres- 
sionist, always feel bound to show one 
“the run of the season,” some excep- 
tional day, long to be remembered by 
the local sportsmen. But if this is less 
interesting to the practical sportsman 
who likes to follow the more check- 
ered fortunes of an ordinary day, it is 
more so to the general public, who can 
be interested in a sensational run, but 
are not sufficiently well up in the sub- . 
ject to linger with pleasure over checks, 
drains, unstopped earths, and skilful 
“casts,” which only the initiated can 
appreciate. The great Billesdon Cop- 
low run with the Quorn hounds in 1801, 
from Billesdon to Enderby, was long 
Temembered in Leicestershire, and pic- 
tures of it were to be seen in many of 
the principal inns; but nobody would 
think of giving that as a typical exam- 
ple of even Leicestershire sport. So 
with the runs described by Whyte Mel- 
ville and George Lawrence. They an- 
swer the purpose with which they are 
written very well, but are not in every- 
day wear. But that is no objection 
to them from the general reader’s point 
of view: on the contrary, it is in their 
favor. In “Digby Grand” we have 
such a run admirably described, proba- 
bly as well as it possibly can be, by the 
accomplished author, who combined in 
his own person both the sportsman and 
the scholar, and could translate an ode 
of Horace as well as crash through a 
bullfinch. A companion picture to it 
is the run in “Market Harborough,” 
and we have just such another run, the 
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finish of which is well told, in Law- 
rence’s “Barren Honor.” It is more la- 
bored than Melville’s. Lawrence is a 
powerful writer. But his Alan Wy- 
verne on his favorite hunter, “Red 
Lancer,” is a trifle overdone. And 
Vereker Vane in “Sans Merci” still 
more so. The highly sensational river 
scene in this novel, where the gallant 
Colonel being very much out of tem- 
per forces his horse backwards with 
him into a deep river, savors too much 
of Astley’s. Lawrence’s’ sporting 
scenes are in themselves not unequal 
to Melville’s. But we cannot stomach 
such heroes and heroines as Guy Liv- 
ingstone, Vereker Vane, Flora Bellasis, 
and Cecil in “Sword and Gown.” 

A run with the hounds as described 
by this class of writers is always more 
or less artificial, and the same objects 
are often repeated in all of them. We 
have the regulation “line of pollard wil- 
lows” denoting the approach to some 
famous brook occurring with great 
punctuality. The Master of the 
Hounds is always a silent nobleman 
of high aristocratic appearance, intent 
on his duties in the field, but “opening 
his well-shaped mouth to some pur- 
pose” if a bungler overrides the hounds, 
or otherwise breaks any of the unwrit- 
ten laws of fox-hunting. They are al- 
ways of this type,—not, of course, alike 
in every feature, but all cast in one 
mould; we will not say dissimiles veri, 
but causing one’s mind to revert to Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone in “Vanity 
Fair,” and to wonder what Whyte Mel- 
ville or George Lawrence would have 
said to him. Thackeray does not at- 
tempt to describe a run, and therefore 
we cannot well compare him with 
either the Whyte Melville or the George 
Lawrence school. But we have al- 


ways thought his description -of the 
meet of the hounds at Queen’s Crawley 
a perfect picture, true to nature at 
every point, without any exaggeration, 
or any of those “asides” to which Mr. 
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Thackeray was a great deal too much 
addicted on other occasions. 

The whole description is too long to 
quote. But it is the real thing. The 
two whips, “clad in stained scarlet 
frocks, light, hard-featured lads on 
well-bred lean horses.” The Master’s 
groom “perched on a large raw-boned 
hunter, half covered by a capacious 
saddle. Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s 
favorite horse—“the Nob.” The young 
gentlemen collect round the pack in 
the corner of the lawn and talk with 
the huntsmen of past sport, the merits 
of Swiveller and Diamond, and the 
wretched breed of foxes. Sir Huddle- 
stone himself, after paying his respects 
to the ladies, “hoists himself unwieldily 
on the Nob” and gives the word for 
Sowster’s Spinney. Then they all 
move off, the laborers of the parish, 
with whom the day is a great holiday, 
following on foot. Who cannot see the 
Rev. Bute Crawley happening to trot 
out from the Rectory Lane on his pow- 
erful black horse, just as Sir Huddle- 
stone and Rawdon Crawley pass by? 
The whole scene is before us. 

Bute Crawley, Parson Dove, and Mr. 
Gilfil in “Scenes from Clerical Life,” 
should all be compared together, as 
coming from three such widely differ- 
ent authorities as Thackeray, Whyte 
Melville, and George Eliot.- Mr. Gil- 
fil, an excellent parish clergyman, be- 
longed to the time when the parson 
was in the same state of blissful inno- 
cence regarding his own condition as 
Adam before the fall. The other two 
must have known that their appearance 
in the hunting-field was beginning to 
be looked upon with disfavor, and the 
Rector of Queen’s Crawley appears to 
have had some faint consciousness of 
the truth, not choosing to appear at the 
Meet and mingle with the sportsmen on 
the lawn. Parson Dove, we should 
imagine, was troubled with no such 
scruples; and his pretty daughter, who 
looked out for a husband among the 
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red-coats, would not have allowed him 
to indulge them, if he had. 

Mr. Trollope’s sporting scenes are 
perhaps less labored, and they are not 
iaid in the Shires, which relieves him 
of some responsibility. But the run 
from. Edgehill in “Can You Forgive 
Her?” is quite as much the run of the 
season, though not called so, as Mel- 
ville’s or Lawrence’s. There are 
some very good characters, by the bye, 
in this novel; Maxwell the sporting 
banker is excellent. But it is told 
more naturally, and we seem to follow 
the riders more easily. This, however, 
must always be the great difficulty 
which, in treating of hunting, sporting 
writers have to overcome. The 
movement of the hunting-field in a good 
run is not easy to transfer to paper. 
And unless you can do this, half the 
spirit of the thing evaporates. With 
shooting it is different. There is no 
rapid movement here to be described. 
Even in walking ‘birds up, whether 
over dogs or not, the excitement is all 
confined to a few minutes. When you 
walk up to a point—when you first see 
the covey approaching the butts, or the 
rocketer coming fast over the tops of 
the trees—there may be some such sen- 
sation for the moment. But nothing 
to be compared with what is expe- 
rienced by a man who has ridden 
straight and galloped hard till he finds 
himself close to the hounds, with very 
few neighbors to challenge him. This 
is why fox-hunting in fiction can never 
seem quite so real as shooting: the 
rapidity and the joy inspired by it can 
only be feebly indicated by the pen. 

The gun has not been celebrated in 
fiction so often as the horn, but most 
of the writers we have already named 
give some graphic pages to the part- 
ridge and the pheasant. Thackeray 
has an interesting little sketch in ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair.” 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, 
and partridge-shooting is, as it were, 
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the duty of the English gentleman of 
statesmanlike propensities, Sir Pitt 
Crawley, the first shock of grief over, 
went out a little and partook of this di- 
version in a white hat with crape round 
it; . . . sometimes, and with an ex- 
quisite humility, he took no gun, but 
went only with a peaceful bamboo 
cane: Rawdon, his big brother, blazing, 
and the keeper blazing away at his 
side. 

How thoroughly real this is! Most fa- 
mous English statesmen have been 
fond of partridge-shooting: Walpole, 
Pitt, Fox, Palmerston, Peel, Derby. “I 
kept this cover for Peel,” says the 
Duke in “Coningsby,” a month after 
Peel had left England for Rome. 
“How Peel would have enjoyed this 
cover,” said the Duke, bringing down 
a pheasant. “He will have plenty of 
time for sport in the course of his life,” 
said Mr. Rigby, drawing his ramrod. 
In the same novel, Sidonia, the pro- 
found thinker, the deeply read philos- 
opher, who had exhausted the sources 
of human knowledge and ransacked the 
history of mankind, turns wearily from 
an after-dinner political argument and 
asks his next-door neighbor “if the 
birds are plentiful in Lancashire this 
season.” A few days afterwards he 
rides and wins a steeplechase. 

Dickens has given us the Pickwick- 
ians out shooting, but as that is pure 
comedy we will pass on to others. 
Whyte Melville, Lawrence, Anthony 
Trollope, and even Thackeray and Dis- 
raeli, have all given us good shooting 
scenes. But Lawrence, who in “Sans 
Merci” has shown how the rocketers 
were knocked over by the old Baronet, 
who married Flora Bellasis, and was so 
pleased with himself that his wife hav- 
ing joined the party he gave the keeper 
a ten-pound note to pay her ladyship’s 
footing as he said,—Lawrence has 
drawn for us in an earlier novel' a 
highly exciting poaching affray, one 
side of shooting life which we do not 
remember to have seen touched upon in 
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Like most of Lawrence's 


fiction. 
scenes, however, it is on too large a 
scale, too heroic and too purple, so to 
speak, to be at all a typical picture of 


what it purports to represent. of 
course such things may have occurred, 
and it is only natural, perhaps, that 
writers who always give us the run of 
the season to describe fox-hunting in 
general should also give us the fight of 
the century to describe poaching in 
general. On this occasion there are 
between twenty and thirty on each 
side. If such combats are to be de- 
scribed at all, Mr. Lawrence has cer- 
tainly done it to perfection. The pic- 
ture has all his faults, and all his 
rather meretricious merits. Lanky 
Jem, the tall and brawny poacher, sud- 
denly gripped round the neck by Ber- 
tie Grenville, the short and slim young 
Guardsman, who springs upon his back 
and pulls him down, are in Lawrence’s 
most characteristic style. 

Whyte Melville has given us both a 
battue and a partridge shoot, three 
guns over dogs. The latter is his best 
performance in the sporting line, and 
indeed we are not sure that it is not 
the very best description of such a scene 
that we have ever met with. A young 
lady bringing out the lunch is driving 
her pony-chaise down a country lane, 
from which she sees the shooting-party 
beating a wide turnip-field. One of 
the shooters, John Gordon, is a man 
she is fond of, and who is as fond of 
herself, but there has been some mis- 
understanding between them, and they 
are scarcely on speaking terms. That 
does not prevent the girl from fixing her 
eyes on the figure of her lover, and 
when two partridges get up in front of 
him and he kills them both, right and 
left, she is supposed to be highly grat- 
ified. She shares with all the heroines 
of this school their admiration of physi- 
cal prowess in the other sex,—like 
Helen, in “Barren Honor,” when she 

1 “Barren Honor.” 
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sees Sir Alan Wyvern jump the big 
fence which the rest of the field had 
declined: so Lady Julia, in the “Brooks 
of Bridlemere,’ when she sees Jack 
Brook clear a double post and rails on 
foot, rides home revelling in the se- 
cret consciousness that such “a man” 
loves her, though he has never said a 
word. In “Sport in Fiction” we must 
say this view of the question is a trifle 
overdone. Whyte Melville will back 
inches against intellect in competition 
for a lady’s favor—and if not always 
inches, certainly pluck. That a 
woman could not love one whom she 
knew to be a coward may be true 
enough. But would she always love 
an athlete, whom she knew to be a 
fool, in preference to one who was 
neither? 

The three “guns” are soon over the 
hedge and into the lane, and the bas- 
ket being opened, Lord Holyhead sur- 
veys its contents with great satisfac- 
tion, and having devoted himself for 
some time to the pigeon-pie and the 
claret, under the influence of that re- 
freshment declares partridge-shooting 
to be the queen of field-sports. He is 
immediately tackled for this assertion 
by Lady Gertrude herself, and his an- 
swer is one which so exactly expresses 
my own sentiments on the subject that 
I give it entire. I have said exactly 
the same thing myself, long before I 
read, and long after I had forgotten, 
“All Down Hill.” On being asked if he 
really preferred it to grouse-shooting— 


“Infinitely superior,” he answered 
with a vigorous application to the 
claret, “I cannot admit the comparison. 
Look at the variety of a day’s shooting 
in a low country. The constant change 
of scene. The snug farm on the ris- 
ing ground, the pretty village in the val- 
ley, the rich autumnal woods to back 
their slopes of bright yellow and in- 
tense green. Luxuriant hedgerows 
everywhere, a glorious river gliding 


peacefully to the sea,—and Lady Ger- 
trude with her pony-carriage for a fore- 
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ground! Then think of those eternal 
tracts of moor. Now that is what I 
object to in grouse-shooting—the same 
scenery, the same objects, the same 
gray, the same brown, the same purple. 
*Pon my life, it’s almost as bad as the 
sea.” 

To this may be added the greater va- 
riety of shots in partridge-shooting 
when dogs are used. 

The rest of this description is equally 
good. The gradual approach of the 
cool and fresh September evening, the 
dew rising, the birds beginning to call 
from the stubbles—all appeal to the 
veteran’s memory with the sweetness 
of dried rose-leaves. By the bye, why 
is it that partridges have given over 
calling? It was one of the cheeriest 
sounds one used to hear on a Septem- 
ber evening. Now, as far as my own 
experience goes, it is seldom audible. 
The modern scarcity of cover may have 
something to do with it, for I have 
heard it in Wales where cover is abun- 
dant. “Shouting” the natives call it. 

A pretty little picture this luncheon- 
party,—the English lane with its 
hedges of hawthorn and sweet-brier 
and the tall elms on one side, the wide 
stretch of bright-green roots on the 
other, showing well against the dark 
wood beyond: the pretty girl with her 
ponies, and her three admirers, as they 
all are seated round her,—only indeed 
such a picture as may be seen in almost 
every part of England in September 
and October, but with a never-failing 
charm though witnessed for the hun- 
dredth time. 

When the keeper, an old servant, 
ventures on a civil hint that it is time 
to move, the party breaks up, and Jokn 
Gordon, who has been disturbed by 
Gertrude’s demeanor towards him, 
misses his three first shots, to the un- 
speakable astonishment of the old 
keeper. So did Charley Forester miss 


the rabbit which got up under his feet 
when somebody’s carriage drew near; 
so did Ferdinand Armine, otherwise a 
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dead shot, when he had just fallen 
deeply in love wtih Henrietta Temple, 
miss everything that rose up before 
him. So true is it, as Lord Beacons- 
field observes, that there is no end to 
the influence of women on our lives. 

Two other gentlemen of fiction we 
have yet to mention whose nerves were 
upset by a somewhat different cause, 
though not unconnected with woman- 
kind. 

The scene in “The Small House at 
Allington” is very true to nature. 
Crosbie, engaged to the old squire’s 
niece, goes out shooting with the 
squire’s son, whom he endeavors to 
pump with the object of ascertaining 
whether the old gentleman is likely to 
give the young lady a marriage portion. 
Bernard Dale resents this cross-exam- 
ination, and returns an unfavorable an- 
swer. 


“Then you think he will give me 
nothing?” 

“Nothing that will be of any moment 
to you.” 

“It’s confounded hard.” 

Then they went in among the tur- 
nips, and each man swore at his luck 
as he missed his birds. There are cer- 
tain frames of mind in which a man 
can neither ride nor shoot, nor play a 
stroke at billiards, or remember a card 
at whist, and to such a frame of mind 
these two men had arrived. 

I am not ashamed to say that I have 
experienced the truth of these remarks 
myself—and this more than once. I 
remember that in my youth I had a 
slight altercation with my host before 
starting, and it upset us both for the 
day. He shot badly, but I could not 
shoot at all. I missed every bird that 
came hear me, and finally gave up my 
gun in despair to the head keeper. 
There were four of us out, and the bag 
which was thirty-seven brace ought, 
with decent shooting, to have been 
nearer sixty. 

There is a popular prejudice accord- 
ing to which field-sports tend to 
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harden and brutalize the character, a 
prejudice which sporting fiction of the 
best kind is well calculated to rebuke. 
I will begin with Sir Walter Scott, a 
keen sportsman in his youth, but show- 
ing clearly how the sportsman’s in- 
stincts do not refuse to mingle with the 
instincts of humanity. His interces- 
sion on behalf of the gallant badger, 
who had maintained such a stout fight 
against the whole Mustard and Pepper 
family, and which provoked such an ex- 
tremity of wonder in Dandie Dinmont, 
is one instance. In another—that in- 
imitable picture of the death of the fox 
in “Rob Roy,’ which we wonder that 
Landseer never painted—Scott has a 
word of pity for “poor Reynard”; and 
again in “The Betrothed,” in his capi- 
tal description of the hawking party, he 
represents the cry of the heron as pro- 
testing against “the wanton cruelty” 
of his persecutor. Yet Scott loved to 
be in at the death. We see it again 
in the “burning the water” in “Guy 
Mannering,” where Bertram desired to 
be put ashore, as he could not witness 
without pain the sufferings of the sal- 
mon, who flapped about in the bottom 
of the boat in their death agonies; and 
it is curious to note how not only in fic- 
tion, but in one’s own personal expe- 
rience, these two rival instincts come 
into collision with each other. 

I remember some two years ago I 
took part in an otter hunt. Iran with 
the dogs. I was as keen as any one 
present to witness a kill, yet when af- 
ter a long hunt, lasting for several 
hours, the otter was at last beaten by 
the hounds, I would have given some- 
thing to know that he had escaped. I 
have often, when watching a covey of 
partridges or seeing rabbits feeding 
and frisking outside a plantation, with- 
out a gun in my hand, almost wished 
that I had never grown so fond of 
shooting them. 

Sympathy with the fox has often ani- 
mated good sportsmen, as it is said that 
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sympathy with the criminal has often 
animated many good Christians, how- 
ever deeply they execrated his crime. 
Let us speak of the fox, at the moment, 
in the language of our forefathers, as 
“the villain,” “the nightly robber,” and 
the parallel is complete. Bromley 
Davenport tells us that when he has 
Seen a beaten fox lying down in a 
hedgerow, he has often tried to get the 
hounds away from him. “Yet, had he 
been killed, Davenport would have 
been very sorry not to be “up.” Trol- 
lope, too, in a capital description of a 
run with the hounds in “Can You For- 
give Her?” shows that he was not in- 
sensible to emotions of the same kind. 

This mixture of softness and harsh- 
ness, which we see in so many sports- 
men,—sportsmen, that is, of the best 
type, and equally conspicuous in sail- 
ors and soldiers, between whom and 
the sportsman there is a strong af- 
finity—is surely very suggestive. I 
have sometimes fancied that these two 
rival passions might have been im- 
planted in us for wise purposes—the 
one to soften the heart towards sym- 
pathy with pain and misery; the other 
to harden it against those trials which, 
besetting our state of probation, are 
said to be necessary to the perfecting 
of the human character, and at the 
same time to form that sterner moral 
fibre which, while nations remain as 
they are, is needful for their defence 
against aggression. The value of field- 
sports as a nursery for soldiers has, 
of course, been too often insisted on 
to make it necessary to dwell upon it 
here. 

I have quoted these passages in sup- 
port of my contention that English 
gentlemen are by no means insensible 
to the harsher aspects of field-sports, 
and that in their pursuit of them, apart 
from the personal gratification which 
they afford, they are actuated by a be- 
lief that their wholesome influence 
largely predominates over any objec- 
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tionable elements which are no doubt 
to be found in them. 

All the writers we have named are so 
many witnesses to their undying popu- 
larity with all classes but the supe- 
rior few, who still cling to the old su- 
perstition that a fox-hunter is neces- 
sarily an illiterate boor, and a game- 
preserver little better than a Front de 
Boeuf. Thackeray points out how all 
the villagers follow the hounds on foot, 
and similar scenes may be witnessed at 
every meet in the kingdom. The me- 
chanics and operatives flock out of 
Leicester in the same way when the 
Quorn meet in the neighborhood. 
Whyte Melville’s friend, Sawyer, who 
travelled down to Market Harborough 
with one of the keenest fox-hunters in 
Leicestershire, found him buried in a 
volume of Tennyson. Pollock, in “Can 
You Forgive Her?” is a man of letters. 
All these, and more that could be 
named, are wholesome protests against 
the vulgar creed, echoes of which may 
still be heard in holes and corners, that 
field-sports are a brutal and tyrannical 
relic of feudalism, abhorred by the 
peasantry, who would gladly rise up 
against them had they any chance of 
success. Field-sports, together with 
the love of natural history, which is 
their twin sister, are, of course, at the 
bottom of an Englishman’s love of ru- 
ral life, and are to a great extent an- 
swerable for that peculiar compound 
of suppressed gentleness and outward 
hardness which, according to Lord 
Beaconsfield, is one note of the Eng- 
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lish character, especially of the English 
aristocracy. It is the compound which 
makes brave, chivalrous soldiers and 
sailors, and strong merciful rulers. 

Conceding all they can ask to the re- 
vilers of field-sports, the novels which 
deal with them are at all events pre- 
ferable to some which have more re- 
cently become the fashion. I think my 
meaning may be further illustrated by 
Coleridge’s well-known comparison be- 
tween Fielding and Richardson. Rich- 
ardson, of course, must not be ranked 
with the class of novelists whom I have 
been comparing with the representa- 
tives of “Sport in Fiction.” Yet what 
Coleridge says is nevertheless quite ap- 
plicable to the case before us. He pre- 
ferred the. so-called brutality of “Tom 
Jones” to the so-called morality of 
“Pamela” and “Clarissa Harlowe.” 
And brutal though field-sports may be, 
yet it is better that the young should 
revel in the description of a good run, 
followed by “a kill in the open,” than 
brood over works which, as Coleridge 
says of Richardson’s famous novels, 
“poison the imagination of the young 
with continued doses of tinct. Lytt.” 
Therefore I am all for the cause of 
Sport in Fiction. And I wish another 
succession of writers with the literary 
skill of Melville, Lawrence, and Trol- 
lope would arise to present us with 
fresh works of the imagination, breath- 
ing the same masculine and healthy 
tone, and the same “cheerful, sunshiny, 
breezy spirit” which Coleridge recog- 
nized in Fielding. 





THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW.* 


II.—DE ATH. 
We locate death in the original plan 
of the creation; it is basic to the plan 
as imperfection, struggle, suffering, sin, 


*“The Living Age,” November 11, 1911. 


towards death is the same as in the 
lower creation. We love life and hate 
death as the butterfly and the skylark. 
The creation is not on good terms with 
In the human sensibilities, the feeling 
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it, and it is a very ancient feud. It is 
a violation of law and order and good 
taste. To all appearance it is so, so 
much so that the feeling against death 
throws the intellect into a swirl of dis- 
traction. 

A future outside time is taken for 
granted in all lands and in all times, 
but on that future is projected the 
shadow of death, hated in this life. 
The feeling against it here throws a 
gloom over the inevitable there. When 
the afterward is a blank, still the feel- 
ing against it remains, as a dissent. It 
comes not to matter what we think 
about the After; anyway, the feeling is 
that death is a blot on the creation. 
This feeling of aversion has been set 
into a system of theology which more 
or less has ruled the Christian world. 
The feeling against death was stiffened 
into a doctrine, and death was defined 
as a punishment upon the whole race 
for the disobedience of a primal pair. 
This amiable theory has so far saved 
the creation from being a miscarriage; 
but it is now jolted out of position. 

Homer knows the After of death as a 
gloom, and speaks for his race, who are 
a bright, buoyant, breezy people. In 
the very first words of his immortal 
epic he speaks of 


That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s 
gloomy reign, 

The souls of unnumbered chiefs un- 
timely slain. 


Hezekiah, in the dirge on his sickness, 
is in this gloom. Another country is 
before him, but it is a country where 
he cannot praise God, which was his 
loved employment, a land where he 
loses what life is worth living for. It 
was a cavern under the earth where 
he would meet only the shades of once 
living men. Death is a disaster. Ten- 
nyson, who saw the Beyond in sun- 
shine, yet cannot get away from the 
common feeling, puts it: “He thinks he 
was not made to die.” Haeckel is a 
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consummate mau of science, and death 
shakes and shocks him out of all 
science. “The premature death of a 
brilliant young physicist (Heinrich 
Hertz) of so much promise cannot be 
sufficiently deplored. Like the pre- 
mature death of Spinoza, Raphael, 
Schubert, and many other great men, 
it is one of those brutal facts of human 
history which are enough of themselves 
to destroy the untenable myth of a wise 
providence and all-loving Father in 
heaven.” The death arrangement is a 
brutality outside law and order, to his 
scientific mind. 


DEATH IN THE PLAN. 


Need is that we sift the facts of 
death and appraise their value. The 
facts are various and their meaning as 
versatile. We propose to group some 
of these facts and sound them, and 
hear the story of the plan which admits 
so disliked an element in it. We shall 
find that death is a ministry which 
calls many forces into play in our af- 
fairs. 

1. Death excites a pain in love 
which passes into a vicarious affec- 
tion to suffer in the room and take 
the place of the loved sufferer, and re- 
lieve him of a hateful doom. David 
was so moved by the death of his rebel 
son, that the deeps in him cried: “O 
my son, Absalom! my son, my son, Ab- 
salom! would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son.” This vi- 
carious affection is the subject of the 
Greek tragedy of Alcestis, which we 
have all to read in our Greek study. 
Euripides tells the story that Admetus, 
the husband of Alcestis, was under 
doom, that he would be spared if some- 
one would take his place. His father 
and mother had not the affection which 
would have parted with their life for 
his. His wife has the substitutionary 
affection, and is accepted by the Un- 
seen Powers. “The Stygian boatmen 
never carried so rich a freight.” The 
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admiration of the Supreme for her love 
is such that she is sent back to resume 
her body and restored to her home and 
love. The poet has made this vicarious 
passion dramatic and pictorial, to show 
its existence in the human soul, and 
has dressed up a tradition of it in the 
land. R. L. Stevenson noticed this 
affection among the South Sea Island- 
ers, and made a story of it, for these 
people of the prime to see the wonders 
hidden in their being. Keawe has ex- 
posed himself to the pains of hell by 
transactions in a bad business. Ko- 
kua, his wife, perceives the danger, and 
offers to take his destiny. “A love for 
a love, and let mine be equalled with 
Keawe. A soul for a soul, and be it 
mine to perish.” * 

We find this affection and its vica- 
rious impulse in the spiritual sphere. 
Moses felt the lapse of his people into 
ritualism and the worship which took 
sensuous help, and saw them losing 
their spirituality and their high place 
among the nations, and in the deeps of 
his soul awoke the vicarious service. 
“O, this people have sinned a great sin 
and made them gods of gold, yet now, 
if Thou wilt fergive their sin—and 
if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.” We 
are startled by this affection and aspi- 
ration, as something from the heights 
of the infinite, when we hear Paul say- 
ing: “I have wished that I myself were 
separated from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen after the flesh.” Moses 
and Paul identify themselves with their 
people. 

This is affection in magnificence, in 
excelsis, seeking a vicarious service of 
death, the purest suffering, the highest 
quality of service, the divinest thing 
in man, among the rarest possibilities. 
There is pain in it, but no penaity. 
This vicarious passion has no equiva- 
lent with punishment or any evil thing. 
We learn from this vicariousness that 


“Tsland-Nights’ Entertainments” (Pocket 
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suffering and death are elemental in 
the plan of the creation. Death has a 
native, original virtue, which, acting on 
the affection, brings out the profound 
in it. The root of this vicarious af- 
fection is in the sameness of blood in 
the family, the tribe, the nation, the 
race, in the kinship, the unity, the com- 
mon stock. Mr. Watts-Dunton urges, 
“death striking love, but strikes to 
deify.” 

2. Death liberates forces waiting 
for opportunity, long struggling with 
what has pent them up. It is accepted 
as a historic fact that the execution of 
John Brown precipitated the War of 
the Secession and rooted slavery out of 
the soil of the Southern States, which 
was working as a cancer in the politi- 
cal and moral constitution. In the 
West Indies slavery had been abol- 
ished in 1807, but it lingered in various 
forms which the law could not reach, 
or did not care to reach, as the inter- 
ests of peers and bishops were involved 
in it. In 1823 the slaves of Demerara 
rose up for their rights, and the rising 
was stamped out by every manner of 
legal brutality. Among ‘the persons 
condemned to death was the Rev. John 
Smith. The Court which tried him 
ruled out the clearest evidence. He 
was a missionary, a friend of the slave, 
which was his crime, and a lover of hu- 
manity. He died in prison before the 
atrocious sentence could be commuted. 
Lord Morley speaks of the forces re- 
leased by his sacrificial death thus: 
“The death of the Demerara mission- 
ary, the Rev. John Smith, it has been 
truly said, was an event as fata] to 
slavery in the West Indies, as the exe- 
cution of John Brown was its death- 
blow in the United States.” ? 

The moral forces disengaged by the 
death of David Livingstone are a sin- 
gular instance of this vented energy. 
The missionary had roamed over un- 
known Africa, bearing on his soul the 
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burden of the sins and sorrows of the 
land, searching for the sores and heal- 
ing them, weeping at the cruelty and 
crime of the Arab traders, making the 
white man the black man’s friend. 
The while the country looked on, and 
admired the dauntless explorer; he 
came home and thrilled us with his nar- 
ratives of strange lands and strange 
races, then returned, and when he had 
been lost to sight and hearing for years, 
newspaper editors fitted out expeditions 
to discover him, which have made the 
fortune of more than one traveller. 
This was all that happened while he 
lived and toiled. As soon as he died, 
and his remains were carried to the 
coast by devoted Africans, and ulti- 
mately laid in Westminster Abbey, the 
churches rushed in a holy rivalry to 
plant missions, as if his spirit came 
brooding over this distant island, per- 
suading and coercing, to take up the 
Anglo-Saxon mission to set the nations 
free, till now the whole of the 
dark Continent is occupied by cleri- 
eal, medical, and artisan missionaries. 
Lord Overtoun, who endowed and su- 
perintended the Livingstonia Mission, 
said, not long before his death, with 
true insight into forces: “His death 
(Livingstone’s) rang the great bell for 
the evangelization of the dark conti- 
nent.” 

A subtle force this of death, coming 
one knows not whence, and going one 
knows not whither, working in silence 
and darkness, and with resistless effi- 
cacy. 

3. In another and very different 
manner we have the experience of 
death insinuating itself into the fac- 
ulties, affections, visions and audiences 
of the soul, and giving us the poet of 
the nineteenth century and of all time 
while our language lives. It is not 
overmuch to say that the death of Ar- 
thur Hallam fertilized the creative 
imagination of Tennyson for the whole 
work he did, and not the writing of one 
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poem only. Death striking love 
lighted his way into all those regions 
of thought and passion, wonder and 
mystery of God and man and nature, 
visited and shown in 131 cantos. It 
dedicated him as the poet-prophet of 
the age and after ages. It gave him 
wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart as the 
sand on the seashore. 

4. The service of death has been 
requisitioned for all the critical pass- 
ages which have determined the evolu- 
tion and the destiny of nations. 

The carnage of war writes distress- 
ing and bewildering chapters of his- 
tory, but when we see death in the plan 
of the creation, we shall not rage and 
fume against war as philanthropy nat- 
urally does. We shall look as on an 
amazement of existence. The slaugh- 
ter will then be seen as sacrifice and 
hecatomb. Blood has flowed freely on 
the floor of our world, but when we see 
that it was on an altar, with God as 
the High Priest, we shall be looking 
into some of the arcana of the crea- 
tion. War is sacrificial. If we got 
our soldiers and bluejackets to know 
themselves not merely as enlisted in 
the service of their country‘s interests, 
but as persons consecrated to sacrifice, 
we should lift the moral tone of the 
whole country, and we should not find 
it impossible to raise an army of a mil- 
lion without conscription. 

To plant the Jewish race on the soil 
of Palestine, to expand the Roman Em- 
pire to its vast dimensions, to pass 
Greek and Roman civilization into the 
Christian economy, to liberate Europe 
from the feudalism of the Middle Age 
by the Crusades, to establish the Ref- 
ormation on a firm basis by the Thirty 
Years’ War, to teach us the laws of 
sanitation by plagues,—all this has re- 
quisitioned suffering, .death, horrors 
on a scale immeasurable. Death is 
enswathed with the sacred principle of 
sacrifice. To come later, within our 
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own time, Russian aggression was 
checked by the Crimean war; the recon- 
ciliation of the Northern and Southern 
States of America, the unity of Italy, 
the unity of Germany, the expansion of 
the British Empire.in India, Egypt, 
South Africa, the supremacy of Japan 
in the East, have demanded death as 
the price. It has been calculated that 
the wars of ninety years, down to 1880, 
required the toll of 4,470,000 lives and 
3,000 millions sterling. In the Boer 
War, as the latest illustration, we have 
on record on our side, 55,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and missing, 
while 75,000 were sent home in- 
valided. 

Death instals itself into the plan of 
the creation. War is a method of the 
Divine Government, and has been so 
up to this hour. The armamented na- 
tions would be purified if they were ed- 
ucated into the sacrificial idea and in- 
tention of existence, and this will be 
the lift which will make war sacred, 
perhaps impossible. 

There are social and political media- 
tions which call for marytrs, and death 
is the mediating angel with his vica- 
rious efficacies. During the last fifty 
years there have been at least twenty 
assassinations of Emperor, King, 
Prince, President, Prime Minister. So- 
cial selfishness, political privilege, syn- 
dicates, corners, monopolies, have dis- 
turbed the nation’s balance, and the 
clash of positive and negative elec- 
tricity have made the storm which has 
fallen on the head of an illustrious 
leader. His death sent forth the 
spirit of reconciliation into the land. 
The Figaro of Paris thus described one 
scene out of a hundred at the funeral 
service of President McKinley at Chi- 
cago: “A Chicago, la foule, apprenant 
que l’un des derniéres paroles de Mc- 
Kinley fit ‘plus prés de Dieu,’ entonna 
cette hymne; les eléves d’un College 
priérent, tétes nues. C’était le specta- 
cle le plus imposant, le plus touchant.” 
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At Chicago, the people, hearing that the 
last words of Mr. McKinley were 
“Nearer my God to thee,” struck up 
this hymn. The students of the Col- 
lege prayed, head bare. It was a spec- 
tacle most imposing and touching. 

Perhaps one of the few successful 
works of art in the decaying Roman pe- 
riod is the statue of St. Cecilia sleep- 
ing in death, in the church of that 
name in Rome, the martyr of the third 
century. She belonged to a noble 
Roman house. The story of her death 
fel into the soul of the artist, and he 
has shown us in the pose of the head, 
the wound in her neck, the line on her 
dead face, and the lie of the body, that 
here is the repose of a finished service. 
The martyrs of the first three centu- 
ries were called to reconcile the strug- 
gling social, political, religious forces. 
It is only too true that death shapes 
this world more than life does. It has 
passed into a proverb that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church. 

5. Death is used in the scheme of 
things to unscreen the unseen, and 
to push the veil farther back. 

Not long ago we witnessed an im- 
posing spectacle in the capital of Japan, 
among a people which has matched its 
intellect with that of the Western peo- 
ples. A memorial service, in honor of 
the dead who had fallen in the mortal 
struggle with Russia, was held in To- 
kio, when the whole city was present. 
Admiral Togo, as within speaking dis- 
tance, addressed the spirits thus: “As 
I stand before your spirits, I can hardly 
express my feelings. Your personal- 
ity is fresh in my memory. Your cor- 
poreal existence has ceased, but your 
passage from this world has been in 
the gallant discharge of your duty, by 
virtue of which the enemy’s fleet on 
this side of the world has been com- 
pletely disabled. . . . It is my 
agreeable duty to avail myself of the 
occasion of my presence in this city, to 
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report our successes to the spirits who 
sacrificed their earthly existence for 
the attainment of so great a result.” 
In an earlier memorial service at Port 
Arthur, General Nogi spoke to the spir- 
its of the dead in this wise: “I who 
survive have received the Imperial 
thanks, and unworthily monopolize the 
glory. I beseech you, who are gone 
into the Hereafter, to share that glory. 
Before the altar erected on this conse- 
crated ground, I invoke your spirits to 
partake of our humble offering of 
thanks.” 

We will scarcely trust ourselves to 
words to speak of the Western man 
who will call this communion with de- 
parted spirits superstition. The Well- 
ington and Nelson of the Hast are not 
talking to the oxygen and nitrogen and 
neon in the air, or addressing the stars, 
and discovering to us the stupidity of 
their race. I repeat, let us be done, 
once and for all, with the idea, now 
out of date, and fast becoming a scien- 
tific cant or craze, which speaks of 
superstition and delusion infesting the 
human mind. This communion with 
departed spirits, this nearness to the 
spiritual world, is effected by death. 
It will remind us straightway of Ten- 
nyson, and his immortal elegy is just a 
varied scenery of thought, desire, emo- 
tion, vision, stimulated by society with 
a departed spirit, and it is all ex- 
pressed in the homespun Japanese wor- 
ship. After all is said, we are speak- 
ing to a familiar human experience, 
which is an education for us all. 

There is a memory of him, or her, or 
them, which goes through us as a shaft 
of mystic light like unto nothing else. 
We loved, and it is now twenty, forty 
years since we parted, and yet we are 
more to each other—the living and the 
dead—than in that falling autumn, 
when the brown and the yellow of the 
wood told us that a portion of our be- 
ing had gone out of us. A dear de- 
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and ether, appears to the inner eye. 
As we say, with Tennyson, “dear 
friend, far off, my lost desire,” a spirit 
is beside us, suggesting the words, 
touching us into a moonlight of 
thought, speaking a silence to us in a 
tongue not known here, rippling our 
nerves. We are left with an odor of 
back days and places, with the hope of 
meeting again, and with the fear that 
we have taken different ways, and shall 
not meet again, and then it is a mo- 
ment of desolation. The Japanese 
commanders and their people, Tenny- 
son, and our common experience, speak 
to us of death as the trysting-ground of 
two worlds, where the living and the 
dead speak to each other, and feel 
something ineffable. Man is a big fact 
in nature, and he has bigger communi- 
cations than with the sun or moon, 
which cannot think or speak. 

A Somersetshire poet pictures to us, 
in the dialect of the county, the heart 
of a plain farmer. He keeps the mar- 
ket days as of yore, but the heart is 
out of him. He meets his neighbor 
chaps, shows them his corn, buys and 
sells, chaffs and jokes. He rides home, 
and the primrose in the West is burn- 
ing, and the stars come out one by one. 
He minds that once there was another 
by his side, who shared the market and 
the drive home with him. In the even- 
ing, as he moves from one room to an- 
other, in the hush of his lonely home, 
“a shudder, in trailing, misty garments 
dressed, goes before him,” and holds a 
baby to her breast:— 


Mother and babe, how fair they seem, 
Yet long ago with God they be; 
And this is but a fleeting dream, 
But oh! ’tis all the world to me. 


Death has unlocked to him a whole 
new world, and he is in communion with 
the dead. It is the function of death 
in the plan of things to promote a sym- 
pathy, a response, a nearness of this 
semi-spiritual world, with the Imperial- 
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ism of the spiritual world, to join this 
segment of the creation with the whole 
or its next neighbor. 

Quite the purest and gentlest melody 
played in our nature is wistfulness. 
and death ever awakes it. We look 
far away into memories of long ago, 
and on to horizons far off, beyond the 
sunsets and the hills and the blue, and 
lose ourselves in wonder and amaze- 
iment with what has been, and what 
will be. Unmapped worlds come into 
view. A sweet pensiveness strokes us 
with a gentle hand. 

6. The riddle of death has other puz- 
zles, importunate anomalies, which ask 
for meaning. We encounter a class of 
facts, which we can only set into the 
plan on the principle of emigration or 
translation ingrained in the death idea. 
We are on the move, we have a settle- 
ment in another climate, and we are 
qualifying as colonists. Here we strike 
anomalies. The translation is often 
so untimely, or better, mistimed, whilst 
it is so indecent in its hurry; often the 
manner of it is barbaric, whilst it is ar- 
bitrary. Fresh in our memory are 
120,000 Italians pushed forward, with- 
out warning, by the medium of an 
earthquake. Recently, a Scandinavian 
liner left for America with about 800 
emigrants. In a few hours after rais- 
ing steam, it struck a sunken reef of 
the Hebrides, and all sank, except 
about a hundred. They were eagerly 
waited for on another settlement, as a 
colony from here, and eagerly picked 
up on the other shore. The two shores 
are neither far, nor strangers. 600,000 
were killed in the American Civil War 
by shot and shell, a quick move, while 
thousands escaped, and often within a 
little. What is the principle of differ- 
entiation, and what that of spiritual 
selection? Not many years ago a ba- 
zaar was held in Paris for a charita- 
ble purpose. The stall-holders, and 
their assistants, and the purchasers, 
were the élite of society and piety. A 
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fire broke out, and the bodies of near 
a hundred philanthropists were re- 
duced to cinders in a short time. This 
method of emigration is barbaric be- 
yond speaking, and the plan traverses 
our ideas of proportion and propriety. 
Where was the reason for this hurried 
translation, and in this rude fashion, 
on a sacred occasion? Has death no 
terms with esthetics? Is there a 
madness in its methods? Was it a sac- 
rifice which the love of man demands? 
Professor Curie was one of the first 
who saw the secrets of radium, and 
made it the wonder of science. He 
was knocked down by a wagon in the 
streets of Paris, and his head was lit- 
erally crushed under its wheel, as if 
he must study no more its wonders 
here, but pick up the threads in another 
place, when his thought capacity would 
be intensified by another order of nerve 
force. He was only a little over forty. 
There is a reason, no doubt, for this 
manner of translation, but the look of 
the death idea is sheer anomaly. It is 
a sample of a common cruelty in the 
plan, and the inscrutable things hid- 
den in it. 

The Jewish and Armenian races 
seem to have been planted to make 
death a picture of emigration. To 
this hour both races are being massa- 
cred, have beer perpetually massacred 
for a thousand years. Their stubborn 
persistence looks prophetic, as if they 
were destined to people and rule the 
earth, as the survival of the fittest, like 
common grass, which, browsed upon, 
scythed down, trampled under, still 
flourishes over the whole earth. The 
only account which propitiates law 
and order, and makes nature natural 
and rational, is, that these races are 
very capable colonists, and are wanted 
for places in the empire of existence, 
and speedily selected out. As strug- 
gle and suffering give us the last 
touches of quality, the passage is made 
in anguish and blood. These things 
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hide themselves in the arcana of the 
plan. 

7. In these tragedies death is seen 
as a principle of selection. Not many 
years ago Professor Hopkinson, of 
Birmingham, one daughter aged twen- 
ty-three, another aged nineteen, and a 
son eighteen, fell from the Petit Dent 
de Veissivi, in the Rhone Valley, and 
were killed. A monument over their 
graves in the cemetery at Territet, near 
Montreux, tells the pathetic story of 
their lives,—‘lovely and pleasant in 
life, and in death not divided.” The 
many visitors to Montreux, both in 
summer and winter, every year feel the 
tremor and pulsation which lie deep in 
our affairs expressed in that family 
tragedy. One son, who was engaged 
for the ascent, was hurried away on 
business, and he is selected for life on 
this side. The tragedy, to be cogent 
with reason, has selected the lives lost 
here for life thither and beyond. There 
is a natural selection and a spiritual 
selection. These expert Alpinists did 
not invite danger or chance it. They 
were as much at home on these moun- 
tains as the thousands who are 
knocked down in the streets of London 
and Glasgow and killed. 

Death is the sacrament of the selec- 
tion for, and initiation into, a new serv- 
ice, administered on the mountains to 
some, on the streets to others, on bat- 
tlefields, and in our homes. 

Among the wreckage unearthed in 
the modern excavations in Rome was 
found an urn with an inscription by a 
Roman mother to her son: “The pre- 
posterous laws of death have torn him 
from my arms. As I have the advan- 
tage of years, so ought death to have 
reaped me first.”* She is right on the 
law of the harvest, a veracious inscrip- 
tion in the temper and horizon of the 
day. She is angry; her sense of pro- 
portion is offended by the natural selec- 
tion which keeps her here. Spiritual 
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selection is in a mist before her. 

A marriage takes place, and the 
bridal party adjourn for the bridal 
meal and the rejoicings of the day. 
The bride is poisoned by the meal, and 
is dead in the course of the afternoon, 
and buried in her bridal robe. The 
bridegroom is left here. This chal- 
lenges the sense of propriety and na- 
ture looks unnatural. Massaccio suc- 
ceeded Giotto in the Renaissance of 
beauty, reverence, wonder, which gave 
character to the age. He lifted art 
from its early rigidity, and gave it 
space and sky. Raphael and Michael 
Angelo came to study his work in the 
Carmelite church in Florence, where 
his frescoes were painted. He died at 
the age of forty-one. He was in an- 
other atmosphere from the Roman ma- 
tron who wrote of the preposterous 
laws of death. His sense of proportion 
and perspective was, however, offended, 
and he left this epitaph for his grave 
in a chapel of the church:— 


Nature envied 
My pencil’s power, as Art required 
and loved it; 
Therefore was it that I died. 


There are no esthetics in the death- 
plan, and the reverence of the artist 
gives it a smile of half-sarcasm and 
half-destiny, that there is something 
here beyond his knowing, like unto the 
crucifixion of Christ, with which that 
age was so familiar. 

Recently we have been told, on the 
highest authority, that gradual muta- 
tion, such as Darwin emphasized, is 
not the sole method of obtaining new 
forms of life. There have been 
“saltations” or leaps into new form, 
which natural selection has seized, de- 
veloped, fixed.‘ Advance by gradation 
and saltation are both employed in the 
natural economy; often by sudden mu- 
tations, taken in hand by natural se- 


+ See the Besag of De Vries, of Amsterdam. 
in the volume of Essays titled “Darwin an 
Modern Science,” lately published and edited 
by Professor A. C. Seward, of Cambridge. 
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lection, according to the new theory. 
If science had taken the facts of hu- 
man life and the meanings given to 
them by religion, and put them into the 
system of nature, this discovery had 
not been left to the year of grace 1909. 
Raphael is removed into the spiritual 
realm at the age of thirty-seven, rap- 
idly selected out for it. Michael An- 
gelo reaches his ninetieth year, and he 
moves by fine gradations into the ever- 
more. The ways of death are facts of 
nature, religion gives them a meaning, 
and true science takes it from religion. 

Tennyson broke into the boldest of 
address and made irregular death look 
regular, when he wrote to the Royal 
mourners on the death of the Duke of 
Clarence, that the truer name of 
death 


Is Onward, no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time. 


There is a discord here jarring badly 
that the Royal youth is bereaved of a 
crown and a bride. But the sudden 
saltation is selection for a spiritual 
world and the expansion there beats 
time to the eternal harmony. Death 
in the human world illuminates the two 
principles of evolution,—saltation and 
gradation. 

8. The problem of death passes into 
the acute stage when we take note of 
the perplexing facts of that coasting 
and tacking against adverse winds, in 
a leaky, creaking craft, on a chopping 
sea, which takes us inshore. The dis- 
ease and surgery and pain and weari- 
ness which commonly prelude death, 
are not amenable to a rational ac- 
count. Ask why the long, racking, 
wasting fevers, congestions, paralysis, 
tumor, cancer, dropsy, tuberculosis, an- 
gina pectoris? Why are they summoned 
to the assistance of death? How 
do they come into the plan? We are 
beaten to death by a whip of scor- 
pions. We find ourselves, as never be- 
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fore, in the unknown of the creation 
scheme. 

Science is staggered at these embar- 
rassing facts; they challenge law and 
order. Philosophy holds its breath; 
can have no meaning for them. They 
slander the creation. The creative 
imagination of religion has a lamp in 
the darkness. It lights the present 
plan of the creation as a fragment of a 
larger plan; it shows that death is a 
passage into the larger plan, the junc- 
tion of the visible segment with the 
segment elsewhere. It gives a mean- 
ing to death which explains. Religion 
borrows the help of science. It has 
shown us that struggle and suffering 
are the price of progress. As the stride, 
in this crisis, is vast, the struggle and 
suffering are in scale. In death we ac- 
quire an amplitude of faculty, ardors of 
affection, the wonders of another exist- 
ence. In the pangs of death is the 
birth of expansion. 

A refractory residuum remains. 
These are facts of death too 
haggard to be reduced to terms 
of proportion, propriety, reason, 
and even decency. Death  for- 
aging in diseases, epidemics, massa- 
cres, martyrdoms, wars, famines, un- 
wholesome occupations—these belong 
to the inexplicables. Looking to-day 
into the face of the creation, rational- 
ism, materialism, agnosticism come to 
ground draggled. They must say 
point-blank that we are having a bad 
time of it; law, order, decency, are badly 
violated. Professor Haeckel, without 
religion, is not far out when he im- 
peaches the scheme for brutality, but 
‘he flings law and order out of doors. 
These ways of looking at the plan have 
been so wind-swept in the nineteenth 
century that they must appear to the 
scientific mind, in sympathy, however, 
with intellectual difficulty, stripped and 
bleak and scathed. 

In the inscrutables of death, the re- 
ligious man sees the vastness of the 
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plan, and the honors of being included 
and associated in the working of it. 
He sees he is working in a small por- 
tion of the plan, in the next he expects 
to find the decorum and the conformi- 
ties. The items which will make equa- 
tion he will find on the other side, and 
the inscrutables are the scouts and 
skirmishes of the unfulfilled. Clearly 
enough, we are orbing into another ex- 
istence, and are not spent in the few 
years here. The irreducible and inex- 
plicable stir the mysticism and mys- 
tery hidden in religion. Mysticism 
plumbs the depths; mystery opens the 
horizon. They agitate us with mat- 
ters which are unsayable. We get a 
flash here, and a thrill there, and again 
a hint or a waft of an odor and pass 
away. When our souls feel that there 
are a hundred thoughts, emotions, pul- 
sations about us, which remain closeted 
within us, it is mysticism and mystery 
which reconcile things on earth with 
things in heaven. Kingsley says: 
“When I feel the sense of mystery that 
is around me, I feel a gush of enthusi- 
asm towards God.” 

The ministry of Death writes very 
austere chapters. David and Saul are 
crucified on the altar of vicarious af- 
fection; John Brown and David Living- 
stone on the altar of their enthusiasm 
for humanity; soldiers and sailors are 
sacrificed in their country’s service. Mar- 
tyrs are glorified in death by their com- 
munion with the glorified Christ in the 
Unseen. Earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
epidemics show the sacrifice required 
here for the emigration idea in the plan 
of the crucifixion. Arthur Hallam was 
very rudely taken from life here, and 
it gave a vision of our Future and 
made the music of Tennyson’s thought. 
In the daily story of death by pain and 
disease, inexplicable any way we look 
at it, we carry the cross of our educa- 
tion for employment in another exist- 
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ence. Death is the dread sacrament 
which brings our will into line with 
God’s will and into fellowship with the 
vastness which compasses us. The 
Gospel of death comes to us with tid- 
ings that we are crucified with Christ 
and risen with Him in the employ of 
Unseen Powers. 

After all is said, none the less, there 
is a joy in the creation. We see the 
lark spiralling up, pressing sharps 
and flats in the air, revelling in 
flight, bubbling with song. We 
hear the wren, a _ tiny minstrel, 
earolling all the year round, in 
snow and sunshine, so loud as if its 
throat would burst. We look at the 
swallows, forgetting their perils and 
casualties by sea and land, in their 
summer home with us, wheeling joy- 
ous in the air, skimming over waters, 
gliding past hedgerows and chimneys, 
unresting, with a music in their chirp 
and a dance in their dashing flight. It 
is enough; there is a rapture in life. 
In the tragedy there is hope; to every 
midnight there is mid-day. 

In midwinter, frost which has killed 
all nature will sketch on panes of glass, 
as on a canvas, pictures of summer 
beauty, most exquisite. On one pane 
you will see forms of palms, on another 
pine, fern, moss. The memory of 
summer has given the quick, and win- 
ter has become artist and prophetess of 
the native wealth and beauty of nature, 
Life in death is a subtle thought in na- 
ture. Love and thought are subtle 
with life and beauty in their wintriest 
moods and moments. Matters of mo- 
ment come to us in unsuspected ways. 
There is prophecy in nature of the 
beautiful, even when it is farthest from 
the sun. In this later dispensation, 
resurrection and ascension have written 
themselves on sunbeams. Death has 
function and prophecy. 

W. W. Peyton. 
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His interview with his wife took a 
great deal of force out of Nathaniel 
L’Estrange, and what was of greater 
moment robbed him of all inclination 
to go on with his picture. This meant 
that two days would be wasted, for 
that night the Academy were to give a 
dinner to old Revelle, the French 
painter, who was in the city on a visit, 
and Nathaniel knew that the speech- 
making afterwards would drag on so 
late that he would be unable to do any 
work the next day. Nothing irritated 
Nathaniel more than enforced absence 
from his work, and he had never felt 
more industrious than this morning un- 
til his wife interrupted him. 

Differences between them were fre- 
quent, but he had never lost his temper 
with her so badly before. She in- 
deed, on her side, was quiet enough, 
but it was her very quietness that ex- 
asperated him most. She just sat on 
the chair opposite him, with her hands 
clasped on her knee, looking at him 
with big dark eyes and saying noth- 
ing. He often thought that it would 
be soothing and exhilarating if she 
broke out into a rage instead of sitting 
there quietly with that air of martyr- 
dom. 

To-day she had come into his study 
and besought him to accept the profes- 
sorship offered him in the Municipal 
Art School. It meant giving up to 
teaching the best hours of the morning, 
which he always devoted to his work. 
The offer—a well meant compliment to 
his growing renown from the inartistic 
City Fathers—enraged him, for he 
regarded it as an insult to his 
genius. 

He had told her of it indignantly 
enough the day before, and now this 
morning she had come into his studio 
and begged him to take it “for the 
children’s sake.” 


The request for a moment made him 
speechless, then his highly strung tem- 
perament took refuge in an hysterical 
outburst of language. 

She sat in silence until he made his 
angry appeal to her. 

“Good God, have you no sympathy 
with me—you alone of all the people I 
know—and yet you know best of all 
how I strive to attain myself, how I 
toil to accomplish something great. 
How can you ask me to give up my best 
hours to work that any damned ass 
who can draw can do as well—better 
than I can—and all for the sake of the 
children—the children—who have every 
earthly thing they want?” 

“It would give us a regular income. 
The children are growing, they will 
want to be educated. We have but 
little money. This would bring us 
money. We could always count on”—— 

He stopped her with an angry ges- 
ture. “You'll want me next to put in 
for a Government job’ with a pension 
attached. I believe you would be glad 
if I gave up painting altogether. I 
never can expect any sympathy or un- 
derstanding from you now. No, I see 
that more plainly every day.” 

She winced and made a movement as 
if to speak, then checked herself and 
did not. He took up his palette and 
began mixing colors to let her see he 
considered the interview ended, but she 
still sat on. Her presence irritated 
him. She had come into the studio 
from her morning domestic work, and 
her attire was untidy and dusty. In 
truth she presented an unlovely figure. 
The loose, faded red garment she wore 
was not chosen because it in any way 
suited her, but because she had got 
the material cheap at a sale, and had 
made it up herself. A strand of her 


carelessly knotted hair was loose at 
Her face, still a young face, 


the back. 
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was sallow, and tired in expression, and 
a little hopeless. She would soon be 
the mother of their fifth child, and her 
figure was unlovely with the shapeless- 
ness that precedes the birth of a new 
life. Her disordered attire, her fall- 
ing hair, the ugly loose garment did 
violence to his strained nerves, and to 
his beauty loving, order loving eye. 
After a time he threw down his palette 
and walked up and down. An idea 
that he had been brooding over for 
long came now suddenly before his 
mind. It was the suggestion made to 
him a couple of months before by his 
friend, Butler, the best known of the 
little group of artists who had banded 
themselves together to found a new art 
in the city. Butler had suggested that 
he ought to leave his house and little 
income to his wife, and come in and 
share his rooms and studio, where they 
would be of much assistance to each 
other and where they could better dis- 
cuss their plans and formulate their 
ideas to the other fellows. The sug- 
gestion had been pleasing enough to 
Nathaniel, but he was a man of waver- 
ing disposition, and though he had al- 
most agreed on it with Butler, he had 
not even mentioned it to his wife. 
Now, walking up and down in front of 
her, in a few hasty sentences, he laid 
the proposal before her. He was add- 
ing that he would bring her any extra 
money he made on his pictures always 
and would only keep a bare pittance for 
his own wants when he happened to 
glance at her. She was following his 
movements with strained terrified eyes, 
leaning forward slightly in the chair, 
her lower lip pressed hard against her 
teeth. He paused in the middle of a 
sentence, for a second there arose in 
him a faint spark of the old feeling for 
her—-the feeling that once, when they 
were both pupils in old Revelle’s stu- 
dio, had seemed to him the driving 
force of his existence. 

He walked to the window and stood 
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silently looking out, waiting for her to 
speak. But instead he heard the door 
close quickly, and turning round found 
himself alone. A little remorse filled 
him, but he quickly justified himself 
and told himself that, with regard to 
her, he had really no reason for re- 
proaching himself. He gave her all 
his money; it seemed to him sufficient 
for their wants. He himself and a 
large family of brothers and sisters had 
been brought up by his mother on a 
smaller income. 

He led a blameless, hard-working 
life; he was pitied by all his admirers 
because he alone of the younger paint- 
ers of his set had a wife and children 
to drag on him. 

Let it be here said that the man’s es- 
timate of himself was also the esti- 
mate of his brother artists. The gen- 
eral public did not understand him or 
them and did not want to, for their art 
had not grown out of the desire of men 
or of a nation to make itself or part of 
itself articulate, but was a delicate elu- 
sively beautiful thing, that had sprung 
out of a clique. But by his fellow 
artists he was regarded as a man of 
unusual power from whom something 
extraordinary was to be expected. 

He dawdled away the rest of the day 
in the studio. He only left it to dress 
when night came on and the hour of 
the Academy dinner approached. 

As he came down stairs to go out, 
through the half-open door of the sit- 
ting room, he saw his wife seated in an 
armchair. A look of physical pain in 
her face made him pause—the desire 
to say something friendly to her made 
him push open the door, but the figure 
of another woman seated at the oppo- 
site side of the fireplace stopped him. 
His intended kindly speech took a 
formal— 

“I am going to the dinner, Jessie. 
After it’s over I'll stay with some of 
the fellows for the rest of the night. 
I'll be back to-morrow evening.” 











Without turning round she said 
“good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Outside the door he knocked up 
against an old doctor he had often seen 
in the house for various ailments of his 
children. Nathaniel gave him a 
friendly nod as he passed into the 
house, but did not stop him. His chil- 
dren’s ailments were seldom important 
enough to interest him. 


Any gloom that may have remained 
in Nathaniel’s mind dissipated itself 
when he found himself among the gay, 
laughing crowd of men and women that 
waited in the big hall for Revelle. 
Revelle was to deliver a short address 
to the art students before going into 
the other room to dinner, and the back 
part of the hall was crowded with 
young men and women, but the front 
was decorated and reserved for the 
guests, and was filled with a well 
dressed crowd, many of whom were 
celebrities. They were nearly well 
known to Nathaniel, who when he al- 
lowed himself rests from his work gave 
himself up to social pleasures. 

A few women surrounded him when 
he entered. Their elegance and beau- 
tiful dresses pleased him. They were 
ready enough to admire and flatter 
him, and he talked gaily to them. A 
tall German of well known name, re- 
nowned for his weird and symbolistic 
uses of green colors, and a thin dilap- 
idated looking Belgian were presented 
to him; they showed a flattering and 
appreciative knowledge of his work 
which finished the business of restor- 
ing Nathaniel to cheerful careless good 
humor. 

Many anecdotes of Revelle and his 
famous.-heresies passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

Nathaniel entertained them by a de- 
scription of the old man’s life when he 
knew him, in the old farmhouse outside 
Paris, and the big glass roofed barn of 
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a studio, where his pupils congregated. 
Revelle himself painted in the corner 
of it. He never taught his pupils any- 
thing; if they couldn’t paint of them- 
selves he told them to give it up. Re- 
velle and Madame Revelle tilled their 
own farm, and often Revelle spent the 
morning ploughing, then he would come 
in and preach one of his famous little 
sermons to his pupils, and afterwards 
go on with his own painting. Nathan- 
iel told them, amid great merriment, 
how old Revelle had recommended him 
to do a little ploughing also, and not to 
paint so much, and how angry the old 
man had been when Nathaniel had re- 
plied that life was too short to do any- 
thing in but paint. A few weeks after 
that he had left old Revelle’s studio 
for good, but he did not tell them that 
with him he had carried off and mar- 
ried old Revelle’s best beloved pu- 
pil. 

Amid the laughter that Nathaniel’s 
stories aroused, the door at the end of 
the hall opened, and to the applause of 
the students the President of the Acad- 
emy entered with Revelle. All strained 
their eyes for a look at the great old 
man, whose sayings and doings had 
gained a renown greater than his pic- 
tures. Nothing makes such an appeal 
to youth as a splendid physical pres- 
ence, and the prolonged cheers with 
which the students greeted Revelle were 
probably as much a tribute to the noble 
figure which confronted them as to his 
fame. A man less like a crank or a 
person to be laughed at it would be im- 
possible to imagine. 

With the strong limbs and frame of 
the old peasant stock from which he 
sprung he gave the impression of enor- 
mous strength of body and mind. His 
hair and beard were quite white, but 
his cheeks had a childlike pinkiness 
and his face was almost without lines 
and without regrets. As he stood on 
the platform smiling before them he 
seemed the product of a greater and 
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different civilization—a civilization in 
which there was nothing degrading. A 
silence fell on the room. It seemed to 
Nathaniel, who had never seen him in 
such surroundings, as if, compared 
with Revelle, the men present were 
diseased in body and mind. He looked 
as if he had been the conqueror of 
things they were too weak even to 
wrestle with. He looked as if his 
spirit had known no defeats. 

In a voice that further startled the 
room, it was so fresh and open air like, 
and in English that was a little strange 
and foreign he spoke. He did not say 
much, and what he did say was famil- 
iar to nearly all his audience already, 
because they were the things he had 
been reported in the newspapers as say- 
ing for half a century. He told the 
students that only the rudiments of 
their craft could be learned at school, 
the rest.each man must teach himself 
and learn unaided. He told them to 
beware of working in groups or con- 
gregating in cliques—this encouraged 
eccentricity and mediocrity—a great 
artist best did his work alone. 

His little speech only lasted a few 
minutes. Supper was laid in the ex- 
hibition room, where a number of pic- 
tures by Butler, Nathaniel and the oth- 
ers were on view. It was known that 
Revelle had made a prolonged visit 
with the President to the pictures in 
the morning. He had been expected to 
say something about them in his speech 
before supper, but he had made no ref- 
erence whatever to them. Butler 
asked the President to tackle Revelle at 
supper about the show. 

At the end of supper, the President 
made the formal request to Revelle. 
He said that, as nearly all the pictures 
around them ‘were painted by those 
present, they would like to learn Mon-- 
sieur Revelle’s opinion of them. 

It has been said of Revelle, who was 
not much used to social gatherings, 
that he spoke to everybody, except his 
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wife, as if he were haranguing an au- 
dience. 

Now he looked round the room at 
the pictures, waved his hand towards 
them and addressed the table:—‘‘Mes- 
sieurs, there are too many pictures 
here. None of you have yet attained 
any sineerity. You juggle with your 
paints, you play with your palette and 
brushes.” His voice took an excited 
note. “Messieurs, why do you paint? 
No picture here looks as if it came out 
of the life of a man. Why do you 
paint?” 

In answer there flashed back Butler’s 
cool satirical voice— 

“Why do you paint yourself, sir?” 

A red flame of anger flared across 
the powerful old face, the strong nerv- 
ous hand was raised in a passionate 
gesture. 

“I paint, Monsieur, because if I did 
mot the energy that is in me would 
burst forth of me and kill me.” 

His angry eyes roamed round the 
table, when, suddenly catching sight of 
Nathaniel for the first time, his anger 
changed to delighted surprise. He 
made a quaint fiery gesture of recog- 
hition in his direction, and then ad- 
dressed the table eagerly. “Mes- 
sieurs, the presence of an old pupil of 
my studio at this table recalls to me 
that there is a great painter in this 
city. If Madame Nathaniel L’Es- 
trange still paints, there is a great art- 
ist among you.” And he bowed de- 
lightedly towards Nathaniel. Every 
eye was riveted on the embarrassed 
Nathaniel who grew still more em- 
barrassed when he caught Butler’s 
whimsical amused glance across the ta- 
ble. Butler was scornful about Re- 
velle, but the younger men present 
were hanging on every word that came 
out of the old artist’s mouth. It was 
one of the peculiarities of Nathaniel 
and Butler and the little clique they 
guided that they were extremely ap- 
preciative of movements in art, and 
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easily recognized talent of all degrees, 
but in presence of real genius they 
were baffled. They not only failed to 
understand genius in their contempo- 
raries, but they considred Titian, Ve- 
lasquez and Leonardo de Vinci unac- 
countable. This was their limitation, 
whereas it was Revelle’s |imitation 
never to understand anything except 
genius. 

When the buzz of conversation took 
up again Nathaniel felt less awkward. 
He knew that his wife was being dis- 
cussed, There were one or two present 
who knew of her as an ertist who did 
not now paint, but whose pictures some 
five or six years before had been 
bought up at an exhibition by an 
American dealer, who had also gone on 
a hunt round the city for other speci- 
mens of her work. When Nathaniel 
recovered himself after Revelle’s sen- 
sationa] statement, his topmost feeling 
was pleasure, he was glad that the 
woman praised so highly was his wife. 
His anger of the morning died away 
and she began to take an importance 
in his eyes. When the mood seized 
him he admired her greatly, and he had 
always had moments when remember- 
ing her successes in Revelle’s studio, he 
admitted to himself that she might 
have painted extremely well, but that 
her life was taken up with household 
drudgery. This kind of mood was 
generally followed by one in which he 
was angered by what he considered 
her unreasonableness, and his own mis- 
fortune in having married young. It 
was one of the opinions held by his set, 
that an artist fared badly in the mar- 
riage relation—that the artist nature 
got a year or two of ecstasy and no 
more. The woman got all she wanted, 
children and a home, and the man noth- 
ing but a clog to the development of 
bis genius. 

When the supper was ended Revelle 
beckoned to him and shook him warmly 
by the hand, announcing that himself 
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and Madame Revelle would call to see 
Jessie and the children before leaving 
the city. 

“What a great girl your wife was! 
Tell her she must sing her Irish war 
songs for me again. She must mount 
her high stool and swing her legs and 
sing ‘Fineen the Rover.’ ” 

Nathaniel flushed red—the old man 
was so childlike and simple in the pres- 
ence of these complex temperamented 
people that he felt like the rising young 
man suddenly accosted at a select party 
by a rustic relative. 

But again his uppermost feeling was 
extreme pleasure—the more his posses- 
sions were valued by other people the 
higher their value in his eyes. He 
stayed with Butler until the next even- 
ing. Revelle’s speech had made But- 
ler angry. What he said would be 
reported in the papers and would se- 
riously damage the prestige of what 
Butler called the “Dublin School of 
Painting.” He discussed Jessie’s work 
with Butler, and they admitted that 
there was an incomprehensible fasci- 
nation aboat it. Jessie, too, unknown 
to them, had taken a new importance 
in Butler’s mind. Nathaniel started 
for home in the evening, thinking about 
his wife all the way. She had changed 
greatly since their marriage. In the 
beginning her eager joy in things had 
astonished him, her joy in her work, 
the ecstasy she seemed to get out of do- 
ing the humblest household toil, her 
happiness at the birth of their first 
child. He himself, who had never felt 
any emotion to the point of ecstasy, 
had watched her in pleased astonish- 
ment. What a change from the dusty, 
weary, pallid woman who had aroused 
his anger the morning before. After 
that first year he lost touch with her, 
he had got immersed completely in the 
work of the artistic set in town, be- 
came a much wanted person at social 
gatherings, and quickly enough his in- 
terest had drifted. 
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However, he walked up the steps of 
his house in a pleased frame of mind, 
full of new resolutions and all kindly 
feeling for Jessie. 

The door was opened by a stranger— 
a woman with a weary face—she gave 
him a startled frightened look. 

“We could not find you all day, sir. 
She would not let us send for you last 
night.” 

He seized her by the arm. 

“What are you saying? 
you mean?” 

“Last night—the child was born— 
born dead—and she is not better.” 

He pushed her aside and rap up- 
stairs, passing somebody on the stairs. 
There seemed to be a multitude of 
strange people about. He went into 
his wife’s room. She was lying very 
pale on the white pillows, a woman in 
nurse’s uniform bending over her, and 
rubbing her hands and arms vigorously. 
The doctor was standing by. None of 
them took any notice of Nathaniel. He 
ran over and knelt down beside the 
bed. His wife turned her eyes towards 
him slowly, and a look of terror came 
into them as she saw him. The nurse, 
in a low voice, requested him to leave 
the room. The doctor followed him 
outside the door. 

“Her vitality was very low—her 
strength was broken—this last child 
was too much for her. Some hours 
will decide one way or the other.” 
Nathaniel sat for hours in bewilder- 
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ment in the studio, hardly conscious of 
anything. His youngest child came in 
sobbing to him in the middle of the 
night, and for the first time in its small 
life crept into his arms. The child 
awoke him sharply to a realization of 
the struggle that was going on upstairs. 
Towards early morning, as he went to 
lay the. child on a sofa, he found to 
his hand the letter that had come from 
the Art School—the letter they had 
quarrelled over yesterday morning. It 
seemed an eternity since then. In an 
agony of remorse he wrote straight off 
accepting the offer, and rushed out 
bareheaded in the night in pouring rain 
to post the letter. When he came back 
he longed to go up to tell her that he 
had done so, to remove the terror from 
her eyes. All night the fight went on. 
Towards early morning, after the 
night’s suffering, his spirit seemed to 
reach his moment of highest compre- 
hension, and there flashed over him 
the thought that in their marriage it 
was she who had paid the cost, and 
that his stupidity had made the rela- 
tionship so ignoble that it had crushed 
her. In the morning he was summoned. 
“We can do no more” the doctor said. 
She lay quiet and still, her little dead 
baby beside her. Without a sign or a 
word to him she passed on to death. 
Nothing in all his egoistic, irresponsi- 
ble life had prepared him for the trag- 
edy he had to face. 
M. C. Maguire. 





THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES. 


When a new voice makes a new 
world dance to a new tune we acknowl- 
edge a genius. Sometimes he does so 
in a way that may be pursued: he 
founds a school which expands. So, 
after many colloquial experiments, 
Montaigne’s essay in essays blossomed 
into the present cosmopolitan novel 


which barely permits its forefather to 
recognize himself. But sometimes his 
enchantment is limited to his own orig- 
inality, which no copyist can develop. 
He has achieved al] that was possible 
in his peculiar sphere: he is a phenom- 
enon. Such was Aristophanes; such, in 
his measure, Sir William Gilbert—both, 
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in whatever respects incomparable with 
each other, wholly incomparable with 
anyone else; both, poet-ironists and cre- 
ators of fresh provinces; both, inverters 
of what is termed the real, and real- 
izers of the world’s inversions. 

Gilbert has left us, but his works 
will not easily pass away so long as 
poetic humor and prose-fairyland hold 
their own, so long as “superior per- 
sous” are kept at a respectful distance. 
His dramatic humoresques have al- 
ready become literature, and in both 
aspects they are signal. . Our English 
Aristophanes was eminently a stylist 
and constructor. He was a master of 
the comic and lyric stage in nearly all 
their departments. His rhymes and 
his rhythms harmonize even the most 
extravagant of his capers and caprices, 
and, while they dance hand and foot 
with them, they restrain their antics al- 
most severely. He is the most critical 
of creators, the most creative of critics 
in an atmosphere which he may be said 
to have rediscovered. For that atmos- 
phere, despite the centuries, is, after 
all, the atmosphere of Aristophanes. 
Their world is one not of nonsense but 
of sense upside down. It laughs 
thought into us. And though it is in 
both cases a sphere as light as down, 
it is not ethereal, but a borderland be- 
tween empyrean and the too solid 
earth. Its welkin rings with every- 
day laughter, and the mirage of a 
masquerade contracts the countenances 
with the vizors. Truth smiles from 
the bottom of a most sparkling foun- 
tain, the spray of which is hued with 
rainbow ironies. With all the magic 
of its background, the victory of whim 
is short-lived. It is the triumph of 
hypothesis, resembling one of those 
systems that proceed logically from 
paradox: inconsequence turns conse- 
quent, while fantasy lends wings to the 
logic of the illogical:— 


How quaint the ways of paradox, 
At common sense she gaily mocks." 
1“The Pirates ef Penzance.” 
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Both Aristophanes and Gilbert were 
pure ironists. Direct satire maps out 
the country which it invades, but irony 
is always on the confines of ambigu- 
ous territory. As we survey its inhab- 
itants they seem to be in perpetual 
somersaults—and yet they are always 
standing on their feet. Here, how- 
ever, Gilbert parts company with the 
great Greek who mocked at loftier foi- 
bles with an irony often gigantic. It 
is true that his English counterpart has 
depth, and even a “philosophy’—a very 
English outlook on life and love ren- 
dered in very English lyrics, the philos- 
ophy of cultivated common sense. But 
in Aristophanes the poetical side over- 
powers the practical, and in him there 
is a fine, fierce frenzy of the ludicrous 
which Gilbert lacks. Gilbert joined a 
mathematical precision to a very strong 
dash of the muse; there was par ea- 
cellencé Euclid in his Aristophanes. 
The featness and neatness of crafts- 
manship possessed him. Aristophanes 
probably thought of himself as before 
all things a shrewd man of the world, 
and, in like manner, Gilbert may have 
regarded himself as mainly a poet. A 
poet he was by instinct, with a charm- 
ing lyrical gift, and, throughout, ‘a 
topsy-turvy pathos which transforms 
tears to laughter. But his very restric- 
tions accentuate the originality of his 
works. Combined in their varied ful- 
ness they find no parallel in our lan- 
guage. Compared with kindred whim- 
sies they stand out supreme, while in 
metrical grace and fantastic flexibility 
Aristophanes himself does not surpass 
him. 

He was more of a poet than many 
solemn pretenders to the name. But 
he was not mainly a poet, even allow- 
ing for the restrictions of his scope. 
The critic in him predominated, and 
checked or ridiculed the flight. Yet 
he could abandon himself, and in his 
modern fantasies there was room for 
the pathos which Aristophanes wholly 
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missed. Gilbert’s irony has its own 
soft leaven, and sometimes displays it. 
Lines like 


Proud as a war-horse—fair as the 
dawn of day— 

Staunch as a woman—tender as a 
man!? 


and (of sleep)— 


a *Twas but a dream! 

Once every day this death occurs to 
us, 

Till thou and I and all who dwell on 
earth 

Shall sleep to wake no more.’ 

and the noble retort of the sculptor to 

the insolent art-patron’s lackey :— 


I am an artist and a gentleman. 

He should not reckon Art among his 
slaves: 

She rules the world—so let him wait on 
her.* 


are not readily forgotten. 

Out of airy and fairy nothings he 
raised a local habitation and a name 
which are distinctively his own. But as 
distinctively they are local. He is an 
English Aristophanes, just as Fielding 
would have loved to have been in his 
Tom Thumb—an English Aristophanes 
with all the limits involved in the re- 
moteness and the insularity. 


For he himself has said it, 
And it’s greatly to his credit 
That he is an Englishman. 
and 
In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman. 
Gilbert, like Aristophanes, was an 
artist to the core. His feeling for 
symmetry and proportion was native 
and needed no emphasis. In one fac- 
ulty, indeed, he may be said to have 
excelled Aristophanes himself—in con- 
centration. Not only is Gilbert’s phras- 
ing terse and trenchant, but his lyrical 
comedies are of the kind that leave an 
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impression of length without ever be- 
ing long—intaglios reduced from sta- 
tues, or, to vary the metaphor, minia- 
tures with the quality of pictures. They 
are his own Bab Ballads dramatized, 
acted epigrams. Rarely do they ex- 
ceed some forty pages of print; indeed, 
Pinafore falls short of thirty pages, 
while the Sorcerer and the Pirates of 
Penzance occupy little over that amount, 
Yet how spacious these are in the hear- 
ing, how their plot distends, how ex- 
cellently they read! Their facets gleam 
in the setting of the study as effectively 
as they do under the limelights. He is 
lambent. This art of condensation 
concerns the very gestures of the per- 
sons that emphasize the fantastic world 
which surrounds them. Their topsy- 
turvydom is written in italics, yet it is 
never mis-shapen. It is, in fact, char- 
acter—the character of inversion. The 
inversion is often a toy inversion, but 
their character is no toy and it breeds 
familiarity. The persons are human- 
ized elfs or elfinized mortals with mo- 
mentary motives and glimpses of ac- 
tions that, none the less, lend us the 
feeling of protracted acquaintance. 
They pass from mouth to mouth, and 
memory to memory, till they become 
types and proverbs. That is surely a 
mark of creative genius. They are 
normal in their abnormality. Their 
very child’s play is grown-up, and 
though the artist only draws fleeting 
profiles, the beholder takes away with 
him the genuine expressiveness of life 
at full length. They are never perver- 
sions; they are versions, and lively ver- 
sions. Fantasies in shadowland, they 
are not phantoms; and so it happens 
that inside all their gossamer vagaries 
their solid substance begets human in- 
timacy attracting general welcome, and 
workaday acceptance. That is why 
they in no sense resemble some of those 
bizarre and bloodless ephemerals who 
serve a newer satire as pegs for pass- 
ing paradox, and are debarred from 
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stature and the vitality of quotation. 
Gilbert’s characters, it must be insisted, 
breathe. They are no marionettes to 
be danced on the wires of a dramatic 
essayist. Nor are they ever morbid. 
Their madness is sane, and their follies 
are sympathetic. Still less are they 
merely intellectual figments. They feel 
as well as think. And so Gilbert’s 
works form a sort of scher20 serioso re- 
lating him, however gaily, to the tragi- 
comedy of existence. Two character- 
istics in this connection he shares with 
Sheridan and with Thackeray. He is 
a sentimentalist tilting at sentiment, 
and he has what is hardly found out- 
side English literature—the true school- 
boy’s love of fun. Three specimens 
may suffice. The first comes from the 


“doesn’t matter” patter in Ruddigore, 
and it is paralleled by the 


In a river, in a meadder 
Took a header, and a deader 
Was Ophelia. 


From the Mountebanks— 


If I had been so lucky as to have a 
steady brother 

Who could talk to me as we are talk- 
ing now to one another— 

Who could give me good advice when 
he discovered I was erring 

(Which is just the very favor which on 
you I am conferring), 

My story would have made a rather in- 
teresting idyll, 

And I might have lived and died a very 
decent indiwiddle. 


The second occurs in the poetical 
Princess Ida— 


For adder-like his sting lay in his 
tongue; 

“sting” is present, 
“stung” is past. 


The third is a prose-quip on the lips 
of Foggerty:— 

Miss Spiff, you will not insist on your 
bond. You will be merciful! You will 


not dash the cup—the—dash it, the jug 
of happiness from my lips. 


His though his 
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And this, too, is paralleled in Tom 
‘Cobb by Matilda’s retort to her lover’s 
boast of “I’m a_ qualified practi- 
tioner . ! I’ve passed the College 
of Surgeons.”—“So have I, dear, often.” 
Such verbal horseplays are not of Gil- 
bert’s higher or subtler satire, with its 
lights and shadows, but romping fun is 
always its rough foundation—the 
quarry of its statues. These practi- 
cal jokes impart elasticity and free- 
dom; wit and his humor spring out of 
them, and they, like his common sense 
and humanity, find expression even in 
his most sardonic touches and pervade 
what I cannot: help regarding as his 
ironic masterpiece, the unlyrica] En- 
gaged. This quality is the more re- 
markable when we consider to what 
grace it is allied. It would be diffi- 
cult to beat Pygmalion’s compliment to 
his wife Cynisca—a compliment truly 
poetical— 

Why, here’s ingratitude, to slander 
Time, 

Who in his hurried course has passed 
thee by! 

Or is it that Cynisca won’t allow 

That Time could pass her by, and never 
pause 

To print. a kiss wpon so fair a face? 

Gilbert is best known by his oper- 
ettas, but some of his chief creations 
are the satires without songs given be- 
fore his genius won a wider popularity 
through the marriage of his muse to 
Sullivan’s entrancing music. Who 
now reads or sees Charity? Yet it is 
well worth reading, and might be re- 
vived with advantage on the stage. It 
handles what would now be termed a 
problem with insight, exposing the sub- 
terfuges of false philanthropy and 
transfiguring the loving kindness of an 
erring heroine. The tramp, “Ruth 
Tredgett”—the simple objective of both 
—reveals herself seriously, and in one 
of her sentences she strikes the very 
keynote of all Gilbert’s future work. 
“We meet in a strange way after so 
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many years,” exclaims the hypocrite 
“Smalley,” encountering his former 
victim. “Yes,” she answers, “we do 
meet in a strange way. Seems to me 
it’s suthin’ of a topsy-turvy way. But 
it’s a topsy-turvy world, ain’t it?” 
There we get Gilbert’s whole gay-grave 
faculty—the inverting power which 
deals breezily with the cant of coinci- 
dence. That note had, of course, been 
struck in his Bab Ballads, hut Gilbert 
came to see that there was more than 
farce in it, and that the quaint pathos 
which he had singled out in his ballad 
of the poor ballet-girl was universal. 
That is his irony. Everywhere it 
seizes on the impasses of existence and 
the strange contrasts of the common- 
place. He saw them in all the conven- 
tions around him, and still more in the 
sham defiance of those conventions. A 
straight line was a straight line, and his 
ingenuity revelled in devising comical 
retributions for such as persisted in 
calling it crooked. Solemn shams and 
pompous incapacity were his butts, but 
everywhere he put these old laughing- 
stocks into new positions, till their fu- 
tility became piteous, and everywhere 
he descried a sort of romance, and 
weird glamor, in the familiar. Give 
him a garret and a broken-down beau, 
and he would at once evolve trains of 
circumstance outvying Aladdin’s pal- 
ace. Or give him a stingy philanderer 
and the Scotch marriage laws—the 
Nemesis of Greek tragedy is in sight. 
Give him a stray “bobby,” and at once, 
in a ruined chapel by moonlight, which 
does not contain the tombs of the “mod- 
ern major-gineral’s ancestors”—a whole 
chorus of heroic constables will assure 
us that— 


When the coster’s finished jumping on 
his mother 
He loves to lie a-basking in the sun. 
Ah, take one consideration with an- 
other, 
The policeman’s life is not a happy 
one. 
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Give him a buccaneer, and a sea-far- 
ing syndicate that disdains to plunder 
an “orphan” and has transformed a 
nursemaid into “a piratical maid of all 
work,” will be as picturesque or prosaic 
as you please. Give him a stalwart 
sentry, and he turns into a stammering 
philosopher, perpending under the 
moon why— 


- « Every child that’s born alive 
Is ‘either a little Liberal or else a little 
Conservative. 


Or let him deal with a modern squire, 
or a modern faddist, or a modern altru- 
ist, or the would-be “wicked” baronet— 
and with all the worn machinery of 
shepherds and shepherdesses joined to 
intensified types of melodrama, he 
would upset the modern scene and 
outdo the Castle of Otranto. The ro- 
mance or poetry might be derided, but 
they were there, and there in the neigh- 
borhood of chignons and frock-coats. 
Dairymaids and countesses, knights of 
industry and knights of empire, fad- 
dists and financiers, all jostle on each 
other, while pirates and gondoliers are 
reduced to proportions which fit alike 
the clerk and the diplomatist. The 
medley tingles with color and sugges- 
tion, yet all is real, though all is fancy. 
Imagination runs riot among the com- 
monest crockery of the obvious; out of 
a cheap squib shoots a gorgeous va- 
riety of display. And the converse 
process is quite as prominent. An 
Arabian Nights Entertainment soon 
sinks to the level of a modern news- 
paper. The spells even of Fortu- 
natus’s cap only bore and bewilder 
their wearers. The magician turns 
out to be nothing more than “the resi- 
dent Djinn, number seventy, Simmery 
Axe,” who dances incantations over a 
tea-pot; and could anyone else but Gil- 
bert have set a stiff Lord Chancellor 
leaping a refined can can in his robes, 
or, on the other hand, have romanti- 
cised him into the lover of a fairy who 
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is also his ward? Here the two pro- 
cesses meet. But everywhere plain 
commercial principles, with punctuality 
and dispatch, animate all the winged 
ministers of air. And nowhere 
does anyone seem what he is, or is any- 
body what he seems. Fact is stranger 
than fiction if only we look round and 
into as well as at it. Jack Point in 
the Yeoman of the Guard is surely Gil- 
bert himself: “Oh sir, a pretty wit, I 
warrant you—a pretty, pretty wit!” :— 


I’ve jest and joke 
And quip and crank, 
For lowly folk 
And men of rank. 
I ply my craft 
And I know no fear, 
I aim my shaft 
At prince or peer. 
At peer or prince—at prince or peer, 
I aim my shaft and know no fear. 


I’ve wisdom from the East and from 
the West 
That’s subject to no academic rule; 
You may find it in the jeering of a jest, 
Or distil it from the folly of a fool. 
I can teach you with a quip, if I’ve a 
mind; 
I can trick you into learning with a 
laugh. 
Oh, winnow all my folly and you'll find 
A grain or two of philosophic chaff. 


When they’re offered to the world in 
merry guise 
Unpleasant truths are swallowed 
with a will; 
For he who’d make his fellow-crea- 
tures wise 
Should always gild the philosophic 
pill. 


In Foggerty’s Fairy Gilbert started hig 
peculiar prose-fairyland with its ro- 
mance and realism alike upside down. 
The fairy “Rebecca,” who causes the 
complications besetting the path of the 
perplexed little hero, is a practical and 
entirely English fay. The routine of 
the supernatural is represented as a 
business, and she is ever eager for re- 
turn to the coryphean task in her far 















from gossamer world. She is, indeed, 
less a fairy than a glorified figurante. 
By recklessly invoking her aid to wipe 
out an embarrassing incident in his 
past, Foggerty has also accepted the 
condition of obliterating all the possi- 
ble consequences of that incident, and 
so he only finds himself plunged from 
one hopeless dilemma into others more 
hopeless. Stripped of its magic, his 
plight really amounts to what is called 
a loss of memory, through which in the 
second act he becomes absolutely puz- 
zled as to where or how or who he is. 
And the whim is worked out with an 
algebraical exactness, and with strict 
adherence to character, since the mo- 
tives are always true, however feigned 
may be the positions and actions. No- 
where is a better example of his union 
of the practical and the poetical, and 
he was practical enough to repeat long 
afterwards several of his Foggerty lines 
in his Yeomen of the Guard. This logic 
of fantasy stamps his pathos also. 
Sweethearts is the most pathetic of his 
pieces, yet with what a cruel conse- 
quence he depicts the jilting heroine of 
the first act and the forgetful hero of 
the second. And how closely the irony 
treads on the heels of the pathos!— 
“Am I an old man, or you an old 
woman, because the earth contrives to 
hurry round the sun in three hundred 
and sixty-five days? Why, Saturn 
can’t do it in thirty years. If I had 
been born on Saturn I should be two 
years old, ma’am, a public nuisance in 
petticoats.” . So, too, in Broken Hearts, 
the next most moving of his more se- 
rious achievements. The hunchback 
“Mousta” is a sort of Caliban in the en- 
chanted island where the sad and fair 
insurgents against love have trans- 
ferred their affections to the trees and 
fountains. Yet he is invested with a 
sort of remorseless pathos that only 
makes him the more horrible as he be- 
comes more pitiable. The sole pathos 
unmixed with irony centres round the 
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self-effacement of the loved and lovely 
“Vavir.” Here Gilbert feels finely, and 
her dying moments deserve to live. 
Hilda, the friend of her soul, the “sis- 
ter” for whom she has sacrificed her- 
self, stands by her side— 


Vavir (very faintly): It is too late—too 
late!, I feel the hand 
Of Death upon my heart. So let 
it be. 
My day is spent—my tale is nearly 
told! 
Hilda: Vavir—Vavir! 
Have pity on us! 
soul, 
Fly not to thine appointed Heaven 
—not yet— 
Not yet—not yet! 
thine; 

Spare but a few brief years to us 
on Earth 

And still Eternity remains to thee! 

He loves thee—Florian loves thee 
well! Oh, Death 

Are there no hoary men and aged 
women 

Weeping for thee to come and com- 
fort them? 

Oh, Death—oh, Death—leave me 
this little flower! 

Take then the fruit, but pass the 
blossom by! 

Vavir (very feebly): Weep not: the bit- 

terness of death is past, 

Kiss me, my sister. Florian, think 
of me— 

I loved thee very much! 
to her. 

Dear sister, place my hand upon 
my dial. 

Weep not for me; I have no pain 
indeed. 

Kiss me again; my sun has set. 
Good night! 

Good night! 


Gentle little 


Eternity is 


Be good 


Once more, take the tragic irony in 
Comedy and Tragedy where a woman’s 
heart comes to its climax in a few 
pages. The courtiers think that 
Clarice is only performing one of her 
parts while she betrays her agony at 
the deadly duel which is being fought 
ouiside:— 
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Clarice: You look at me, but you do not 
move. Gentiemen, I am not act- 
ing; I am in fearful earnest. Oh! 
my love! my love! and I have done 
this! As I speak my husband is 
being killed. 

It is not so much the words said, 
but the situation and the feelings 
flashed on us by a few bold strokes 
after an elaborate prelude of artificial 
gaiety. And throughout his Dan'l 
Druce runs an undercurrent of the 
pathos that befits a transferred para- 
phrase of Silas Marner. Here, how- 
ever, the pathos is less effective, as, 
after the first act, it is unhelped by 
strong dramatic moments, and its ren- 
dering is all along unpointed by the 
Gilbertian irony. It tends occasion- 
ally to touch on the genre which Gilbert 
so often satirized, just as Sheridan in 
his Pizarro lapsed into the conventions 
which his Critic destroyed and immor- 
talized. 

These examples of Gilbert’s pathos 
are not often remembered, nor is the 
ironical pathos of his absurdities borne 
in mind. Instances meet us on every 
page; the whimsical catastrophes and 
derided ecstasies, the false sentiments, 
have usually a rea] appeal of their 
own. Recall one of his least-known 
and jauntiest farces—Tom Cobb. 
“What's the use of socks to a man 
who’s going to blow his brains out,” ex- 
claims that unfortunate medical stu- 
dent to the Irish “colonel”-landlord’s 
prosaic daughter, Matilda. “I never 
saw his face,’ says her friend Caroline 
of her newspaper lover, “but I have 
seen his soul!’ “What’s his soul 
like?” rejoins Matilda:— 


Caroline: Like? Like the frenzied pas- 
sion of the antelope, like the wild 
fire of the tiger-lily. Like the pale 
earnestness of some love-sick thun- 
dercloud that ‘longs to grasp the 
fleeting lightning in his out- 
stretched arms. 

Matilda: Was he often like that? 

Caroline: Always. 
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Matilda: A pleasant man in furnished 
lodgings! And where did ye see 
his soul? 

Caroline (sits): He poured it in the col- 
umns of the Weybridge Watchman, 
the local paper of the town that 
gave ‘him birth. Dainty little 
poems, the dew of his sweet soul, 
the tender frothings of his soldier 
brain the huckstering men 
of law appraise my heart-wreck at 
five thousand pounds. 


Here we strike the keynote of En- 
gaged—a grotesque with a very tangi- 
ble background where affected simpli- 
city and maudlin avarice are worked up 
and out to their extremes, yet where, 
somehow, we feel with, while we laugh 
at, their tormenting imbroglios. How 
the impostures of Belvawney and his 
fatal eyes are brought home and made 
quite natural! How tragic is the fal- 
setto of Belinda at the wedding feast! 
And how irresistible are the designing 
artlessness of Minnie, the canny tears 
of Maggie, and the gushing shifts of 
that parsimonious Lothario, Cheviot 
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Hill! Or, to return to Tom Cobb, how 
the high-faluting of the out-at-elbows 
“Effinghams” (foreshadowing Patience) 
hardly excludes a kind of compassion 
for them and for the son whose “life is 
one protracted misfit.” “My boy,” 
says the father with distorted dignity, 
“sneer not at these clothes. They 
have been worn for many years by a 
very old, but very upright man. Be 
proud of them. No sordid thought 
has ever lurked behind that waistcoat. 
That hat has never yet been doffed to 
vicious wealth. Those shoes have 
never yet walked into the parlors of 
the sinful.” “A blessing on him,” 
sighs Caroline. “Is he not benevo- 
lent?” To which replies Tom, “Yes, 
he looks so. Why do benevolent peo- 
ple have such long hair? Do they say 
to themselves, ‘I am a benevolent per- 
son, so I will let my hair grow,’ or do 
they let it grow because they are too 
benevolent to cut it off?” 
Walter Sichel. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Maeterlinck’s passage from youth to 
middle age, from La Princesse Maleine 
to L’Oiseau Bleu, has brought him out 
into a strangely different haven from 
any that could have seemed probable 
twenty years ago. It is true that, from 
the moment the frail and shuddering 
folk of his first play uttered their agi- 
tated cries into the darkness, Maeter- 
linck was acclaimed and adored by 
eertain discriminating intelligences. 


***Maurice Maeterlinck.” By Edward 
Thomas. (Metheun. 5s. net. 

«The Blue Bird.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
With twenty-five illustrations in color by F. 
Cayley Robinson. (Methuen. 21s. net.) 


“On Maeterlinck; or, Notes on the Study 
of Symbols.” By Henry Rose. (Fifield. 2s. 
net. 


But though he quickly became noto- 
rious, it is clear that his work at that 
time did not possess a single one of the 
qualities which could bring him popu- 
larity, in the big, comfortable sense in 
which he is now popular. It was new 
and puzzling and strange, difficult to 
seize and very easy to make fun of. 
That he should now be serenely in- 
stalled in the hearts of the British pub- 
lic, crooning his liquid phrases in 
monthly magazines and daily newspa- 
pers, is much as though no Christmas 
number should be con\plete—perhaps it 
will not be, twenty years hence—with- 
out a colored supplement by Gauguin 
or Matisse. 
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But no heights of popular success are 
beyond the reach of a man who is in- 
terested in conduct and who possesses 
an amiable style, and the moment Mae- 
terlinck unexpectedly showed, in Le 
Trésor des Humbles, that he fulfilled the 
double condition, the prospect was al- 
together changed. Since then he has 
worked more or less continuously on 
two separate lines; one, the line of his 
plays, has brought him away from the 
haunted castles of his youth to Monna 
Trésor des Humbles, that he fulfilled the 
the line of his essays, has merged with 
his curiously ethical delight in natural 
history to produce “La Vie des 
Abeilles” and “L’Intelligence des 
Fleurs.” Though L’Oiseau Bleu stands 
between the two and is akin to both, 
the distinction between the two strains 
in Maeterlinck’s work is very clearly 
marked, and gives a convenient clue 
for criticism. Roughly, and without 
prejudice to obviously necessary qual- 
ifications, it may be said that the plays 
have shown his strength to its best ad- 
vantage and the essays his weakness 
to its least. The plays have been 
written out of the intensity of a fine, 
though narrow imagination; the essays 
have been written out of an intellect 
so easily attracted by suggestive and 
romantic embellishments of sentiment 
that it has never reached a disciplined 
concentration. In any page of Maeter- 
linck’s writing there will almost cer- 
tainly be an imaginative glow, evoca- 
tions of strange beauty, an atmosphere 
quick with hints of the significance of 
common things. But it is about 
equally certain that the “fundamental 
brainwork” will not bear much pres- 
sure, that the intellectual process be- 
neath the charm of the surface will 
fail to give a very convincing account 
of itself. This simply means, of 


course, that his books, like others, 
should be read for what they are and 
not read for what they are not; but 
the great vogue of Le Trésor des Humbles 
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and La Sagesse et la Destinée, together 
with the various appeals (well indicated 
by Mr. Thomas in his study named 
above) which Maeterlinck has for Eng- 
lish people in particular, on grounds 
not strictly artistic, makes it probable 
that he has an intellectual influence 
which can hardly be a fortifying one. 
It is worth while examining the qual- 
ity of the mind which expresses itself 
so seductively, before admiring the 
beauty of so much that it has produced. 

Maeterlinck’s weakness can be 
briefly described by saying that he is 
a mystic who is devoid of passion. He 
thus represents a mood which is al- 
ways certain of producing considerable 
effect on minds that are not severely 
ready with a critical test. The mystic, 
with his scorn for rational structures 
and his encouraging vindication of the 
right of the humblest to the innermost 
treasures of the philosopher, is natu- 
rally at al] times sure of a welcome. 
And if he comes with no highly 
wrought or perplexing rhapsodies, but 
quietly, confidentially, respectfully, he 
is far more irrestible than ever. Yet 
it is in that case exactly his gracious 
and winning way that should put us on 
our guard. The impulse that rejects 
the works of reason, in a storm of re- 
vulsion against the idea that a man’s 
mind should believe itself capable of 
finding its own way into the outer un- 
known, is so far an impulse which does 
all honor to the brain that feels it. But 
the decision to abandon oneself to the 
impulse and to seek a direct and un- 
reasoning communion with reality stul- 
tifies itself if it is taken with a bland 
smile and a cool head. Nothing could 
be more patiently and mildly reason- 
able than Maeterlinck’s tone when he 
urges us to hurl ourselves into the gulf 
of darkness instead of trusting to our 
laboriously constructed little bridges of 
thought to carry us over. “Est-ce 
qu’un acte héroique,” he asks, “ne dé- 
passe pas toujours les bornes de la rai- 
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son? Et cependant qui donc oserait 
dire que le héros n’est pas plus sage 
que ceux qui ne bougent pas parce 
quils n’écoutent que leur raison?” But 
when such an idea as this is put to us, 
not as an ecstatic divination, but as a 
plain question to be answered plainly, 
our answer can only be given on the 
rational level which was supposed to 
have been transcended. If, we reply, 
on reviewing the event and musing 
over it in our imperturbable way, we 
decide that the hero’s venture was 
wiser than our own inaction, are we 
not still trusting to our power of 
thought and therefore still wrong? 

This contradiction is inherent in all 
mysticism, which ipso facto denies its 
own being with every statement to 
which it commits itself. There may be 
an irrational short cut to knowledge, 
but we doubly and trebly trust our 
own judgment—which by hypothesis 
has been put out of court—if we de- 
cide that there is. The mystic in effect 
stands with one foot upon the ground 
and contemplates his other leg, waving 
in the air, as a triumph over the forces 
of gravity. If the inconsistency is for- 
gotten in an impassioned rapture of 
freedom, his service to life may be of 
the greatest; and indeed that is so obvi- 
ous that it would be impertinent to 


think of justifying him with a phrase. . 


But Maeterlinck’s case is unhappily dif- 
ferent. His light is not a dazzling 
blaze, in which the mcths of thought 
joyfully rush to their destruction; it is 
a discreetly shaded and guarded lamp, 
in which the smallest fly could not 
singe its wings. It illuminates an or- 
derly room where everything is in ad- 
mirable taste. Its light falls softly 
upon Maeterlinck’s pen as it traces his 
slow, reverberating sentences, linking 
together with exquisite art his strange 
and arresting images. He speaks of 


simplicity, and in such harmonious sur- 
roundings who does not fee] the charm 
of it?—of tranquillity, and who would 
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not resent a disturbance?—of fortitude, 
and in the pervading warmth who does 
not feel that he is braver than he — 
knows? Nothing can frighten us now, 
and even though he points out that we 
stand on the brink of abysses of si- 
lence which seem to mock our pathetic 
cries, we face the thought calmly, mak- 
ing light of the brief involuntary fris- 
son, which after all was perhaps hardly 
disagreeable. It is in short an atmos- 
phere of mind which is insidious pre- 
cisely because it makes an effect of be- 
ing so temperate and sane. It is only 
too likely that we shall overlook the 
way in which Maeterlinck is always 
giving away his position with his con- 
stant “peut-étre,” “c’est possible,” “il 
est extrémement probable,” forgetting 
that the whole point of his sacrifice of 
the powers of reason could only be the 
belief that intuitions give us certainties 
instead of probabilities. 

Meanwhile his artistic gift is in its 
proper region so remarkable that it is 
sad to think he should have spent so 
much time in a circle of ideas where he 
is essentially a sentimentalist. “La 
Vie des Abeilles” and “L’Intelligence 
des Fleurs” are of course also frankly 
sentimental — elaborately decorative 
studies in the pathetic fallacy. But 
here we bave decoration plainly prof- 
fered as such, and by the standard 
which Maeterlinck adopts in them they 
are brilliantly successful pieces of 
work. Thus it is, as Mr. Thomas 
points out, no adverse criticism of them 
to say that it is possible to read and ad- 
mire and enjoy them without being 
once reminded of real bees or real flow- 
ers, or receiving a single impression of 
open air and sunlight. They are mar- 
vels of close and devoted observation, 
if, as appears to be the case, their tech- 
nical accuracy is undisputed. But 
Maeterlinck has deliberately brought 
his experience indoors and turned it 
into the rarest and finest rhetoric at 
his command. The exuberance, the 
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rich ornamentation, the full-blown com- 
pleteness of his eloquence is in strange 
contrast with the equally perfect and 
perhaps more interesting manner which 
hed been from the first associated with 
his name. The poet of half-tones and 
wavering melodies had given no indi- 
cation of including within his range 
this sumptuous solidity of style. Yet 
it is in the earlier rather than in the 
later voice that Maeterlinck is really 
true to himself, for his imagination 
cannot be said to have developed the 
more robust contours that would have 
justified and filled out the broadened 
lines of his expression. Its character- 
istic, so far from being the power to 
come forward and expose itself and 
take the foreground, was rather that 
it would shrink back into itself and slip 
between our fingers, and yet leave the 
vacant air charged with its spells. 
Maeterlinck’s sincerest effort, his 
most original art, still remains that of 
L’Intruse or La Mort de Tintagiles. 

It was in these and the rest of his 
haunted twilight dramas that his gen- 
ius found the form appropriate to it, 
The more purely uncritical his mood, 
the finer the quality of his work; nat- 
urally and spontaneously he expresses 
himself in symbols and pictures and 
embodied figures; his business is to rep- 
resent, not to expound. Mr. Thomas 
well says of the early plays: “They 
are curious, exceptional, beautiful 
works, having all the intensity which 
youth is apt to give to the one or two 
qualities which in its own opinion dis- 
tinguish it, to the exclusion of others 
often more profound and lasting.” The 
narrowness of the scope of his sensibil- 
ity gave it such purity and force as 
could not fail, once the listener’s mind 
was in tune with it, to produce an irre- 
sistible effect. The one string to Mae- 
terlinck’s harp, when he wrote La Prin- 
cesse Maleine, was his sense of the lonely 
helplessness of shuddering mortality, 
and of this his consciousness was so 
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acute that he fortunately forgot or did 
not care to support its broken notes 
with other tones of which he was not so 
perfect a master. Everything else was 
left out, and among the rest—quite 
properly, as it seems now—the thought 
that a play, or a number of orthodox 
acts and scenes, written on one long 
quavering note, might well find itself 
trembling away into absurdity. But its 
valiant defiance of ridicule and parody 
has long ago justified itself. People 
might laugh as they pleased; they could 
not but feel vaguely that there re 
mained an atmosphere and an emotion 
which laughter had not destroyed. 
Where that is so, a discriminating lis- 
tener soon learns to make the conces- 
sion which the author postulates, to at- 
tend with only that one of his moods 
which is addressed and to banish the 
others. Here, then, the quality of Mae- 
terlinck’s criticism of life matters noth- 
ing at all, for it is not defined or de- 
fended; all that matters is that he has 
keenly felt and is representing the feel- 
ing. It is a bold adventure to represent 
frailty and nothingness and silence in 
the squarely material form of drama, 
but he succeeds. He elaborates a 
plot, but manages that its intricacies 
shall pass almost unheeded, giving 
merely the effect which he requires, of 
tangled cobwebs in the moonshine. He 
creates characters on a lavish scale, 
with romantic and lordly names, but 
they bend and sway to the lightest 
breeze, like leaves and ribbons of mist. 
They live or they die, they love or 
they hate, they scheme and are faith- 
less, and handle daggers and poison- 
bowls, yet somehow or other they are 
kept vague and transparent and 


ghostly; and though they flutter to and 
fro and seem to be supporting the bur- 
den of attention and interest, they are 
really leaving the stage clear and 
open for the permeating emotion which 
is throughout the actual protagonist. 
In all the plays of that period this is 
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Maeterlinck’s supreme achievement. 
It is in each the exquisite or ominous 
atmosphere that is the centre of signifi- 
cance from beginning to end, and he 
succeeds in keeping intrigue, charac- 
ter, action, all perfectly subordinate to 
it. People come and go and things 
happen, but it is always the outer rip- 
ples of emotion started by the inci- 
dents, never the incidents themselves, 
that the mind attends to or retains. 
Pelléas et Melisande and the plays 
that followed, notably Aglavaine et 
Sélysette and Joyzelle, developed in the 
direction of greater clarity and pre- 
cision; but already Maeterlinck was em- 
barked on the unfortunate necessity of 
leaving his first imaginative and unre- 
flecting youth behind him. Again Mr. 
Thomas has a useful word—and, in- 
deed, it is time to say that his book, 
which is that of a sympathetic ex- 
ponent, but not at all of a devotee, is 
constantly helpful in a very unobtru- 
sive and conciliating manner. He 
speaks of a “certain appearance of 
facility and unreality, as of one whose 
power of expression exceeded his 
thought and experience, but not his 
reading; and the voice might be that of 
one coming out of a library, not a wil- 
derness.” The psychological motives 
which Maeterlinck has treated cer- 
tainly do not amount to anything very 
searching. Gradually the charm of his 
style and the growing sentimentality of 
his mind have laid hold upon his work 
and damaged its freshness and simplic- 
ity without infusing a maturer 
strength. The Blue Bird, as we all 
know, has moments of irresistible 
charm, but reflection only serves to dis- 
engage them relentlessly from the figu- 
rative scheme which underlies the play, 
apd which in the performance troubles 
us little enough. Mr. Cayley Robin- 


son does not, we feel, quite catch the 
The Times. 
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charm with his flat blues and grays; 
though, on the other hand, there is 
surely no shy and lurking symbol in the 
action which Mr. Rose, in his rather 
boisterous little book, has not trium- 
phantly torn from its hiding-place and 
assigned its label. Of Mary Magdalene 
it is hard to speak while the French 
original is still withheld and we have 
to read it in a language which brings 
the wrong associations to it. But it 
seems clear that it is still Monna Vanna 
that we must regard as the ripest work 
of Maeterlinck’s later period. There, 
without doubt, he wrote in a vein of 
just that sounder and harder beauty 
which we miss elsewhere. If it is un- 
satisfactory, it is because the motive 
is veiled and abstracted in a manner 
which does not agree with the firm 
brilliance of the setting. The stage is 
set with a fine feeling for the dramatic 
contradictions of life at one of its most 
absorbing moments; and the play is as 
securely grounded in its place and pe- 
riod as though Maeterlinck had never 
heard of the unearthly kingdoms he 
had lived in up till then. But the 
second act, with the soft ebb and flow 
of poetry in the beautifully romantic 
scéne @ faire, slips away into another 
region, and the end of the drama is 
weakened by the confusion. None the 
less, Monna Vanna, Prinzivalle, Marco, 
are in their different ways creations of 
character which show that Maeterlinck 
could represent something far beyond 
the mournful spirits of his youth. We 
remember with satisfaction that he is 
not yet fifty, that he has his public well 
in hand, and that he has received the 
Nobel Prize for literature. All this 
makes a condition in which genius 
might well put out its best and most 
unexpected flowers, and it is not ex- 
travagant to hope that it will. 
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SERVANTS. 


All human relationships are interest- 
ing, and each has its own set of prob- 
lems. The simplest bonds are those 
which Nature has established for us, 
which begin with our birth, endure 
throughout our lives, and are only sol- 
uble in the funeral earth or fire. Those 
are most complicated which are born of 
our own individualities and are founded 
upon emotions, which rise suddenly, as 
though by a miracle, and vanish again 
as though they had never been. And 
those are perhaps the most satisfactory 
which are simply practical in their 
origin, which are founded upon the de- 
pendence which one human being has 
upon another, and which rest upon mu- 
tual convenience and the performance 
of mutual] service. Of this nature is 
the relation between master and serv- 
ant, whick, in its most intimate form of 
domestic service has always presented, 
and will always present, problems of 
a particularly delicate nature. There 
are many kinds of domestic servant, 
but for the moment I am considering 
mot the humble “help” who lives on 
terms of necessary intimacy with an 
employer wkose machinery of life is of 
the very simplest order, but that admir- 
able class devoted by vocation and 
training tc perform the duties and rit- 
ual associated with the more compli- 
cated forms of civilized existence. 
With these service is a profession con- 
taining various ranks, offering possi- 
bilities of promotion, positions of great 
confidence, and opportunities for a wide 
and various experience. Such servants 
live an ordered life which; although it 
is passed under the same roof, is en- 
tirely and startlingly different from the 
lives of those on whom they wait. They 
think differently from their masters, 
regard life differently, have different 
ideals of conduct. 

The theorist who likes to pretend 


that there are no divisions in classes 
here interrupts me with “Nonsense! 
they are human beings, and have like 
passions with ourselves.” Yes, Fool, 
of course they have; but they do not 
exhibit them always in the same way. 
The tiger and the wren have also like 
passions, but there is still a class di- 
vision between tigers and wrens; and 
the fact that two classes of people so 
different in their habits live in such in- 
timacy under one roof is what makes 
the relationship interesting and deli- 
eate. It is one of those relations which 
are entirely personal, and which least 
brook the intervention of a third party; 
and it is into this relation that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
what to plain men looks extremely like 
lack of knowledge of life, is attempt- 
ing to drive the wedge of his insurance 
scheme. Our servants know us well; 
they see us at ail hours; they surprise 
us when we are off our guard; they ob- 
serve our daily habits and assist at the 
most intimate scenes. But we do not 
know them nearly so well. We never 
see them off their guard; we see them 
only when they are on duty, with their 
faces and tones composed to a certain 
impersonal formality; we see them only 
in relation to ourselves, and not in re- 
lation to one another or to outside life. 
They have, to me, all the charm of 
those domestic animals, such as cats, 
which adorn and add interest to our 
lives and contribute to our entertain- 
ment, but who have a separate and pri- 
vate existence of which we know noth- 
ing. You know your cat as a comfort- 
able purring object sitting before the 
fire; but when he leaves your presence 
he enters upon an existence prebably 
much more interesting, but of which 
you are quite ignorant. And so serv- 
ants, who to their employers are a to- 
tally unknown and unknowable race, 
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being divided from them by a deep, 
though not a wide gulf, are subjects of 
extremely interesting speculation. For 
my part, if I go to the house of a new 
acquaintance, I aiways look at the 
servants; their impassive faces tell me 
much about my host and hostess. 
Good masters have good servants; it is 
a saying as old and as true as the hills; 
and where the servants are careless, or 
bold, or impudent, or disrespectful in 
their manner to people in a dependent 
position, you will -find all these quali- 
ties echoed in the master or mistress. 
The servants are thus mirrors which 
reflect on their surfaces the lives of 
those who employ them; of their own 
lives one sees nothing. Perhaps it is 
just as well that one knows so little of 
their points of view or of their opin- 
ions about ourselves; nor are their se- 
cret lives necessarily as beautiful and 
well-ordered as are the ritual observ- 
ances in which we encounter them. 
Those slim and well-groomed youths, 
with their dark hair and intelligent 
eyes and clear-cut features, who look 
like young gentlemen from the Foreign 
Office, have fortified themselves with 
beer in order to support the fatigue of 
waiting upon you at table, and in pri- 
vate, I am told, their thoughts and 
conversation turn much upon Butcher’s 
Meat. That reticent and discreet 
woman Madam, who is at this moment 
occupying herself so prettily with rolls 
of silk ribbon, is a very different per- 
son when she has descended to the 
housekeeper’s room, and it would pos- 
sibly make you quite ill to overhear 
what she says there. But her service 
to you is perfect, and your relationship 
would only be spoiled if, by any blun- 
dering accident, you were put in pos- 
session of her private point of view. 
A servant’s point of view is generally 
very simple, and possibly terribly just. 
I once had a servant who had for many 
years been servant to a distiguished 
statesman; but all he thought it inter- 
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esting to relate about him was: 


“He 
had a hasty temper, sir; sometimes he 
would be very ugly when I went in to 
him of a morning.” 

You see there the attitude: it is that 
of the trainer to the wild beast which 


he manages so well. You walk before 
the cages with the trainer, and he tells 
you the different qualities of his 
charges; how this one is good-natured 
and that one greedy, and the other one 
dangerous if not carefully managed; 
and then he goes in with his bucket 
and mop to the cage of the dangerous 
one and quietly performs his task, un- 
disturbed by the occasional snarl of 
the creature whom he is attending. 
They understand each other perfectly; 
it is the business of the trainer to know 
the character of the animal well, to 
know when he means and when he 
does not mean to be “ugly,” when it is 
safe to go on with his business and 
when it is wise to retire from the cage. 
And my servant was like that; one saw 
him in imagination pausing for a mo- 
ment in the chilly corridor outside his 
master’s room, bracing his nerves as 
the trainer does who opens the door of 
a cage. Sometimes the statesman 
would be “ugly when he went in of a 
morning,” and the trainer never knows 
but the lion or tiger may be waiting 
this time to spring upon him when he 
opens the cage door; but in either case 
it ig all in the day’s work. The cage 
has to be cleaned out, the statesman 
has to be awakened; and with calm- 
ness, a quiet manner, a demeanor 
neither timid nor aggressive, and, above 
all, without any sign of fear, the most 
dangerous animal can be handled with 
comparative safety. , 

Good servants are indeed our train- 
ers, and order and direct our lives more 
than we think. Not by command, of 
course, but by quiet and obstinate sug- 
gestion they can make us do much that 
they wish. It is they who determine 


at what moment we shall be awakened, 
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what the temperature of our bath will 
be, often (unless we care enough about 
the matter to combat them) what 
clothes we shall wear and what we 
shall have to eat; they are about us, 
vigilant and attentive, all day; aware, 
from their full knowledge of our nat- 
ural history and habits, of the slightest 
discontent or uneasiness, with the rem- 
edy for which they are instantly ready; 
and perhaps only at night, when we are 
safely shut up in our cages, do they 
; fully relax themselves and turn their 
attention to more interesting things. 
For we, who are so interesting and im- 
portant to ourselves, are probably not 
interesting to them, except from the 
trainer’s or keeper’s point of view; ex- 
cept in so far as our habits or temper 
make life with us easy or pleasant. The 
world may call you a great statesman; 
but what your servant will have to say 
The Saturday Review. 
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about you is that you have “a hasty 
temper, and are sometimes ugly when 
he goes in to you of a morning.” 

But let some third person go into the 
cage with the trainer and his charge, 
and what happens, in nearly every 
case, is instant and total collapse of the 
entente that has hitherto existed be- 
tween the two; the lion falls upon the 
keeper, or upon the third person, or 
upon both. The bond has been broken. 
The implicit pact that one should not 
take advantage of the other is at once 
disturbed by the presence of a third 
party suspected of reinforcing ove side 
against the other. Is it too far-fetched 
an application of my little fable to 
suggest that Mr. Lloyd George, in step- 
ping in between servants and their em- 
ployers, is likely to provoke the catas- 
trophe, if not to share the fate, of the 
third person in the lion’s cage? 

Filson Young. 





WOMEN’S CODE OF HONOR. 


A lady who wrote a letter to the 
Daily Express of Monday pleaded with 
strong feeling and apparent sincerity 
for the establishment of “a code of 
honor” for women. She thinks that 
women have no such code and are fre- 
quently at a loss how to act honorably 
in circumstances in which men would 
never be in doubt. “It seems to me,” 
she says, “there are two reasons for 
the present discontent of women, the 
first being their failure to do anything 
thoroughly, and the second their gen- 
eral disloyalty.” She explains that 
these assertions are made out of keen 
sympathy; she thinks the first defect— 
the failure to do anything thoroughly— 
is a defect of education, and that this 
leads on to the second defect of disloy- 
alty. Disloyalty among women, she 
says, would cease if they only under- 
stood how hideous a thing it is. Men, 
she goes on, have a code of honor 


which enables them to discriminate in- 
stantly between things honorable and 
dishonorable; but women are guided by 
nothing better than certain elementary 
proprieties. “What woman,” she asks, 
“has a definite idea upon these two 
points? Is she justified in cutting an 
acquaintance about whom she has 
heard a scandal? May she warn an- 
other woman, against a man she con- 
siders unprincipled?” 

We hardly know whether this appeal 
betrays more ignorance of women or of 
men, but it is at all events profoundly 
unjust to women. It would not be 
worth discussing if it did not happen 
to represent certain sloppy critical com- 
monplaces which pass for observation. 
To begin with, the correspondent of the 
Daily Express does not distinguish be- 
tween a sense of honor and a code of 
honor. “If women,” she argues, “were 


really capable of understanding what a 
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hideous thing this disloyalty is, they 
would make a determined effort to cul- 
tivate a sense of honor.” A sense of 
honor and a code of honor are, of 
course, two different things. A per- 
son may seem to act dishonorably 
through having a sense of honor which 
runs contrary to easy conventionalities. 
By the German code of honor an expert 
swordsman might be called upon to run 
through a fumbling and untrained an- 
tagonist, or an army officer might be 
required to belabour an unarmed civil- 
ian. It is conceivable that his private 
sense of honor might denounce his pub- 
lic method of sustaining it. Thus the 
difference between the two things is 
obvious. Women in our country per- 
haps think that men have a code of 
honor which they have only to take out 
of their pockets and consult, as though 
it were a notebook, and then act ac- 
cordingly and be for ever justified in 
the eyes of the world. How delight- 
fully easy! Man need never make a 
mistake! But, of course, all this is the 
purest breed of nonsense. We should 
say that men have no code except what 
arises from their sense of honor 
brought into being by any particular 
set of circumstances, and that both 
their code and sense of honor are no 
better than the code and sense of honor 
in women. 

What man, any more than a woman, 
could say offhand whether he would be 
justified in cutting an- acquaintance 
about whom he had heard a scandal, 
or whether he ought to warn one man 
against another? Any code which an- 
swered such questions—questions most 
intricate and delicate—with a ready- 
made formula of action would be an 
unmitigated curse and a source of un- 
failing injustice. An educated woman 
can have as good an understanding as 
an educated man of the institutions un- 
der which she lives, and the common 
law of England teaches that a person is 
presumed to be innocent till proved 
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guilty. What better code than this 
universal code could one have for the 
guidance of both sexes? If you are sat- 
isfied with the proof that an acquaint- 
ance is guilty of that with which gos- 
sip charges him, then cutting is justi- 
fied if cutting seems to you the best 
way of expressing reprobation. To cut 
him because he was the subject of mere 
tittle-tattle would be monstrous. But 
what code could tell you whether tit- 
tle-tattle speaks truly? Evidently each . 
person must be his own judge of proof. 
If gossip said that A had cheated B at 
cards it would be outrageous to assume 
the statement true, though gossip 
would be ground for suspicion and for 
further inquiry. But if B, whom you 
knew intimately and trusted implicitly, 
told you that A had cheated him, it 
would be fair to accept the statement 
as true. Such proofs must be accepted 
or ignored on their merits in matters 
which do not come into the Law Courts 
for trial, and the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of them is a matter of everyday 
experience and practice. The curious 
thing is that anyone should suppose 
that it is less difficult for men than for 
women to make up their minds in such 
circumstances. 

Our own belief is that in grave af- 
fairs, in things that really matter, 
women are more loyal than men. It 
is of their character to attach them- 
selves to persons rather than to ideas. 
It is even urged against them as a rea- 
son why women should not be allowed 
to vote that they would vote for per- 
sons rather than principles. 

The second difficulty of the corre- 
spondent—may a woman warn another 
woman against an unprincipled man?— 
is as superfluous as the first. No man 
has a code in this respect to which he 
could refer for a solution. If a man, 
A, on the strength of a slight acquaint- 
ance with B warned him against C, 
who happened to be B’s oldest friend, 
A would deserve to be kicked for his 
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impertinence. But if C warned B 
against A he might be acting as a 
friend should, even though he were 
mistaken. Every man in cases of deli- 
cacy must pick his ground by expe- 
rience and instinct as a climber chooses 
his track in treacherous snow. The 
curious thing, again, is that anyone 
should suppose that the difficulties are 
greater for woman than forman. The 
correspondent of the Daily Hzapress, 
who seems to be a well-known woman, 
no doubt does not share the vulgar il- 
lusion that, while women cannot dis- 
cuss men, men spend their time after 
dinner discussing women; yet she 
writes as though she did. 

If we were asked whether women’s 
sense of honor was ever likely to fail 
we should say only if they arrived at 
identity of occupation in life with men 
and at identity of outlook. The notion 
that women are less honorable than 
men in small matters is a false deduc- 
tion from the general truth that men 
win victories by strength and women 


by gentleness. Gentleness is supposed 
to be intrigue or trickery. Men’s and 
women’s logic is no doubt different, but 
the penetration and sound instinct of 
women, which are a natural gift and, 
in a large measure, a natural protec- 
tion, do not tend to cunning or mean- 


ness. They would be in danger of do- 

ing so only if men and women forswore 

their natural differences and met on 

equal terms in all the relations and ri- 

valries of life. Then indeed we might 

have repetitions of the victory of De- 
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lilah over Samson.’ But we trust that 
the good sense of Englishwomen and 
Englishmen will guard us against such 
a tragedy. The discontent of which 
the correspondent of the Daily Eapress 
speaks is the result of an unsatisfac- 
tory attempt by women to overtake 
men rather than to move‘in their glo- 
tious parallel region, in which men 
have no capacity and in which there 
are tasks to be done more honorable 
and better worth performing than any 
that fall to men. But this obvious 
cause of discontent has nothing to do 
with honor. 

Women, we believe, so far from be- 
ing dishonorable in small matters, are 
honorable to a microscopic degree. 
They repay debts much more regularly 
than men. They pay their bills quicker. 
If there is in them any dishonorable 
jealousy is it not different from the 
jealousy of men in kind rather than in 
amount? Soldiers might be supposed, 
on the theory of the correspondent, to 
be free from pettiness because they are 
men of action. But we all know that 
there is no profession in which the 
leaders are more depreciated by one 
another than in the profession of arms. 
Nor are men of a peculiar grade of in- 
tellect free from this pettiness, to judge 
from the intrigues and squabbles of the 
common room of a college. Women 
have as keen a sense of honor as men, 
and we hope that they may never be 
afflicted or insulted with any “code” 
except the one which is automatically 
supplied by that sense. 





THE INVADER. 


I actually saw him for the first time 
on Wednesday evening; but he had 
given me warning of his approach on 
the previous Monday. On that night 
I was awakened suddenly by the noise 
of somebody eating wood. The sound 


semed to come from underneath the 
far corner of the room, and it might 
have been the man in the flat below 
standing on his bed and biting a pen- 
holder. I did what everybody does 
when he hears a strange noise in his 
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bedroom at night; I leant out and felt 
for a boot, flung it in the direction of 
the noise, and in the subsequent quiet 
went to sleep. 

But at three o’clock I was awake 
again. Whoever it was was very hun- 
gry indeed. He ate wood steadily, 
from three to four, my one remaining 
boot quite failing to put him off his 
food. Recognizing him now for a 
mouse I tried the blandishments one 
tries with animals. I said, “Did ums 
then,” “Woa-ho there! steady!” and 
then, very firmly, “Down, Sir!” 

And on Wednesday evening I saw 
him. I had been reading late, and as 
I looked up suddenly there was a flash 
of brown across the sofa. I rubbed my 
eyes, fixed them on the electric light 
and saw flashes of pink, green and pur- 
ple. “This is the end,” I said to my- 
self. “My sight is going.” Wishing 
to take a last farewell of London, I 
walked across the room and shot the 
blind up. There was another flash of 
brown. 

So the invader had arrived! Well, I 
was ready for him. I got my niblick, 
rolled up my sleeves, and took cover be- 
hind the revolving bookcase. Sud- 
denly he appeared. I lashed out at 
him with a whoop, and for five seconds 
there was a glorious mix-up—five sec- 
onds of the best. Then I limped to 
the sofa and examined my foot care- 
fully. Only two toes broken, luckily. 

The invader camped for the night on 
the top of the pianola, having supped 
lightly on a pianola roll. I suppose he 
thought at first it was an ordinary roll, 
and looked around for the butter. Au 
clair de la lune was the piece, Op. 347, 
no less, of C. Béhm; or, as they say 
in German, Komm’ wir wandern im Mon- 
denschein. One had hardly suspected 
such a taste for music in the lower 
classes. He had stopped, however, at 
the fifth note; a black one, I fancy. 

This decided me; I went out and 
bought a trap. Now it was none of 
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your common traps; something worthy 
of a disciple of Béhm. I feel, therefore, 
that I should describe it carefully. 

You went in by the front drive in the 
ordinary way, aNd as soon as you be- 
gan to wipe your feet on the hal] mat 
the door slammed behind you. In 
alarm you turned round suddenly. 
Trapped! Was there no way of es- 
cape? None. Stay, what is that pas- 
sage in front? Does that lead any- 
where? It does. It leads by a flight 
of stairs to a commodious apartment on 
the first floor. And now that you are 
in the commodious apartment, what 
can you do? Another door in the pas- 
sage has magically closed behind you. 
Are you ambushed again? Yes—no! 
Look there—a little turret-hole! 

You peer through; there is a spa- 
cious ball-room on the other side of 
that hole, replete with every modern 
convenience, including a swing floor. 
You jump happily on to it. Free— 
hooray! 

And then the floor begins to swing. 
It swings and sways, and sways and 
swings, and just as you are saying to 
your partner, “Very jolly floor and all 
that, don’t you think, but a bit too slip- 
pery—what?” it tips up altogether. 
Help! 

Down you go, down, down 
and suddenly—splash! 

Now I must tell you of something 
particularly ingenious. When your 
mouse falls through the floor into the 
tin of water he automatically opens the 
front-door of the trap for the next per- 
son; and so you can go on until the 
whole family has perished at sea. 
Isn’t that jolly? 

Let us resume the narratory style. I 
put this trap in the middle of the 
room, opened its door, and sat down 
and played Magic Belis—also by Bohm 
(Op. 21--when he was quite a lad). 
Nothing happened. I examined the 
trap carefully, oiled it, and played the 
piece again. Still no mouse. Finally, 
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about. midnight, I went to bed, leaving 
the roll at the mouth of the trap. And 
in the morning an utter absence of 
mouse. 

Of course I was mystified at first, but 
I soon began to understand. My mouse 
had never seen a trap like this before, 
and he didn’t know how to work it. 
What he wanted was a decoy mouse 
who would show him the way it was 
done; or a list of simple instructions 
printed outside the front door. Some- 
thing of this sort:— 

Please wipe your feet on the mat. 

If the lift is not in working order try 
the emergency stairs. 

In the morning ring the bell once for 
the chambermaid, twice for the boots, and 
three times for the bath. 

If the bell is not in working order the 
bath-room will be found next to the bed- 
(room. There is always plenty of cold 
water, but guests who require hot water 
should order it overnight. 

‘Please consider the convenience of the 
other guests whom the management may 
wish to entertain, and leave everything 
in the condition in which you found it. 

But unfortunately my mouse, though 
a lover of music, did not understand 
the written word. 

Alas, this story draws to a tragic 
close. You must understand that, 
though I and my mouse had this taste 

Punch. 
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for harmonies in common, yet I have 
no real affection for his race. So one 
morning I said to the housekeeper as 
she was clearing away breakfast— 

“By the way, when you've nothing 
else to do, I’ve a mouse I should rather 
like you to catch.” 

“Why, Sir, I caught him a week ago,” 
she said reproachfully. 

“Did you really?” I said. 
however——?” 

“Just one of those penny traps and a 
bit of cold bacon fat. They’re much 
better than those new-fangled ideas;’”’ 
and she looked contemptuously at my 
hotel, which was now standing on the 
top of the bookcase. 

“Then he’s—he’s dead?” I asked nerv- 
ously. 

“Yessir.” 

“Was he brave to the last? Did he 
partake of a hearty breakfast? You 
gave him something, I hope?” 

“Yessir, I gave him something right 
enough.” 

So he’s gone! Well, I shall miss him. 
He was a sportsman, and he had a love 
for the arts. I like to think of him 
brave to the last, dying with a song in 
his heart. Almost I could wish 
that—— 

Hang it, though—cold bacon fat! 
Serve him right. 


“Why, 


A. A. M. 
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An unusual subject followed with in- 
tense determination all over the litera- 
ture of the world has produced an un- 
usual volume, “Myths and Legends of 
Flowers, Trees, Fruits and Plants,” by 
Charles M. Skinner. The book begins 
with four delightful essays on Chris- 
tian legends, fairy flowers, narcotics 
and stimulants, and plants of ill re- 
nown. After this the flowers are 
taken up one by one and the myths of 
all lands are called in to give interest 


to the common plants and fruits of the 
garden, the orchard and the field. It 
is hardly a book for consecutive peru- 
sal, being, as the boy said who read the 
Dictionary through, “a trifle varied in 
subject”; but its value as a reference 
book may be judged from the fact that 
the mere listing of the plants discussed 
covers four-and-a-half closely printed 
pages. The author has a delicate po- 
etic fancy that loves to play around his 
erudition. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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When a man who is young and at- 
tractive as well as wealthy falls ill 
with rheumatism in a Southern hotel 
and is taken to recover in the home of 
the old-fashioned doctor of the town, 
anyone would expect the doctor’s niece 
to be young and beautiful. That the 
story of “Joyce of the Jasmines,” by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, all comes about 
properly is also to be expected, but the 
affair is not without complications of 
interest. The story is so graceful and 
pretty, that one reads it with pleas- 


ure; the marginal decorations and il-. 


lustrations are unusually good. J. B. 


Lippincott Uo. 


Mr. Henry C. Merwin has almost a 
free field in his new “Life of Bret 
Harte,” for up to now no authoritative 
biography has appeared. He has done 
his work well, especially in reconstruct- 
ing the background of Bret Harte’s life 
and stories. The fact that pioneer life 
is in itself so interesting obviates what 
might otherwise be an overweighting 
of the biography. The book is fair and 
sound and conservative. The author 
does not go into the intimate detail one 
has come to expect in work of this 
sort, but for what it will probably be 
—ground work for all future accounts 
of Bret Harte’s life—it is satisfactory. 
To many of the younger generation it 
will be a fascinating introduction to an 
American author whom they missed 
when they were growing up. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


A cheerful optimism, a serene confi- 
dence in the fundamental truths of the 
Christian Religion, and a fundamental 
ability to worship heartily before the 
shrine of any hero without looking for 
the stains upon the robe of his spotless- 
ness, make “The Man of To-day,” by 
George S. Merriam, pleasant reading. 
There is a good deal of personal biog- 
raphy mixed up in this series of essays 
together with much address to the 
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reader, but all is filled with this same 
spirit of jollity. “And then the friendly 
reader will perhaps presently betake 
himself to the news and gossip of the 
day. By and by will come the Sunday 
dinner and perchance the cigar—may 
the dinner be savory and the cigar be 
fragrant”—that is the way Mr. Mer- 
riam preaches at his congregation. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“The Lotus Lantern” by Mary Imlay 
Taylor and Martin Sabine, is an idyllic 
love story presented with dramatic 
skill. John Hallard, military attaché, 
is bound by a purely formal engage- 
ment to the daughter of his chief, the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo. In the 
effort to rescue a charming, half caste 
Japanese geisha girl from an enforced 
marriage with a cruel and barbarous 
Japanese prince, Hallard falls in love 
with her himself, in spite of the disas- 
ter which inevitably impends. The 
emphasis throughout is wholesome, the 
poetic charm of the story is enhanced 
by its vigorous action, and the fact 
that a dramatized version appears si- 
multaneously with the novel testifies to 
its climactic effects. The intimate pic- 
tures of the country and its people 
will delight lovers of Japan. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Girls who are familiar with Carroll 
W. Rankin’s former books of the Dan- 
delion Series, will hail with delight the 
latest addition to the number, “The 
Castaways of Pete’s Patch.” Here is 
the same jolly crowd of girls concerned 
in a thoroughly new adventure. Imag: 
ine a party starting for an automobile 
ride along the shores of Lake Superior, 
and deciding not to come home at all, 
but to camp for the remainder of the 
summer. There is a real mystery, too, 
about a young boy who was washed 
ashore after a storm, lashed to a mast, 
and nearly dead from fever and expos- 
ure. The adventures of the party are 
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just the sort that any girl longs for, 
and a singular number of delightful 
things happen without seeming at all 
improbable. As for the style, it is 
the kind which makes the pages turn 
altogether too rapidly, and helps one 
understand why this series is so 
popular. Henry Holt & Co. 


“Rodney the Ranger,” is a new book 
for boys from ten to sixteen, by John 
V. Lane, one which deserves attention 
for the presentation of a hero who is 
remarkable but not impossible, and for 
its historic veracity. It is a story of 
the days before the Revolution, and 
during the War itself. Part of the ac- 
. tion takes place in Virginia, on the 
plantations, and part in Ohio. The 
hero follows his father to the latter 
state on a pioneering expedition, and 
there meets adventures and battles 
with the Indians. Upon the fif- 
teen year old Rodney are _ thrust 
greater and greater responsibilities as 
the War draws closer, and he meets 
them gallantly without ever appearing 
an unnatural prig. Some of the mak- 
ers of history appear in these pages, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Daniel 
Morgan, scout and soldier. It were 
well to have more boy’s books of this 
stamp, full of adventure, but giving no 
false ideas of life. L. C. Page & Co. 


Gardner Hastings has given us a 
new tale of love and mystery, “A Hand 
in the Game.” From the first sentence 
it is original and exciting. Dan Ran- 
dall becomes acquainted with Donna 
Philbrie through his accidentally strik- 
ing her with a snow ball, and from 
that moment is obliged to take a hand 
in what proves a desperate game. 
Donna’s brother has killed a man in 
self defense, but there are some, of 
course, who question the motive. The 
cruel attempt on the part of his ene- 
mies to make young Philbrie believe 
that he is insane, is an interesting fea- 
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ture of this detective story. In an 
exceedingly clever way the author 
keeps his reader in suspense until the 
end, as to the real attitude toward the 
case of most of the characters. Thrill- 
ing but never cheaply sensational, 
closely -knit as to plot, it is one of the 
best mystery stories which has ap- 
peared for some time. Best of all, it is 
never sordid, but is wholesome through- 
out. Henry Holt & Co. 


Albert Christopher Addison, who 
tells “The Romantic Story of the May- 
flower Pilgrims” (L. C. Page & Co.) be- 
gan his story in one of the cells at Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers were imprisoned in the autumn 
of 1607, and continued it amid the 
scenes which are intimately associated 
with the memory of the hardships and 
perils attending the separation of the 
Pilgrims from their old homes and 
their migration to the New World. 
Long familiarity with these scenes and 
a thorough knowledge of the history of 
the times give him unusual qualifica- 
tions for the telling of this moving tale 
of privations and perils suffered for 
conscience sake. The story is told con- 
cisely but sympathetically, and it fol- 
lows the Pilgrims from the Old World 
to the New, traces their fortunes and 
estimates their achievements. The 
forty or fifty illustrations,—views of 
Scrooby, Gainsborough, Boston and 
Leyden, copies of rare old portraits, 
and pictures of Pilgrim graves and 
monuments add both to the beauty and 
the interest of the volume. 


“The Incorrigible Dukane,” the hero 
of George C. Shedd’s story with 
that title, is an engaging per- 
sonality. As the story opens it finds 
him a spoiled child of fortune, un- 
aroused even by the great engineering 
feats of his own father. But the fates’ 
revolving wheel brings him the work 
of a day laborer employed about the 
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construction of a concrete dam in the 
far West. The enterprise is really un- 
der the management of Dukane Senior, 
but those directly in charge are not 
aware of the identity of his son. To 
complicate matters further, young 
Dukane has had no intention of be- 
coming a laborer, but has been forced 
to it by circumstances unusual and un- 
foreseen. From such a situation a 
series of interesting developments fol- 
low. Enid Crofton is a spirited and 
likable heroine, and the other charac- 
ters are life-like and convincing. It isa 
clean, swiftly-moving story, and is so 
skilfully written that the sequence of 
events appears highly probable. There 
is the flavor of romance enhanced by 
the salt of common sense. Small, 
Maynard and Co. 


“Mona” by Brian Hooker, is the li- 
bretto of the Opera of Mona, to which 
was recently awarded, by the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company of New York, the 
prize of ten thousand dollars for the 
best grand opera written in English 
and composed by an American. In 
this form we are given an opportunity 
to judge the production on its purely 
literary merits. The author is con- 
cerned with the tragedy of a woman re- 
former, trying tu perform mighty deeds 
for a national ideal rather than accept- 
ing a normal woman’s lot. Life in 
Southwestern Britain during the earlier 
years of the Roman occupation is the 
setting, but, as the author himself de- 
clares, “the story is not historical but 
wholly fictitious, nor has any attempt 
been made to secure historical or arch- 
geological precision at the expense of 
human vividness.” This achievement is 
most interesting, and the free-handed 
selection of only such historical mate- 
rial as is necessary, and the rejection of 
all that would blur the singleness of the 
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impression which the drama is in- 
tended to make, is honest and refresh- 
ing. Dramatic compactness, excellent 
character drawing, and singularly well 
accomplished unity, are characteristic 
of this Drama, which aside from its 
musical intention, is valuable as liter- 
ature. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


John Murray Forbes, whose life has 

just been published under the title of 
“An American Railroad Builder,” by 
Henry Greenleaf Pearson, was a typi- 
cal New-England-born business man of 
the nobler sort. He sums up his own 
type in a private letter thus, “I am not 
good enough to be an abolitionist, 
which demands a certain spirit of mar- 
tyrdom and devotion to abstract prin- 
ciple, which I am not yet up to. 
I ‘have no special love for the African, 
any more than for the low-class Irish, 
but don’t want to see either imposed 
upon.” He goes on to state his sound, 
sensible, conservative opposition to 
slavery and that opposition to all 
wrong things, to all hateful things, is 
the keynote to his spirit. He madea 
fortune in China before he was twen- 
ty-five and then entered eagerly upon 
the labor of railroad construction in 
the Middle West during the fifties and 
sixties of the last century. In all his 
actions he remains the man without 
passion, with repressed enthusiasm, 
with calm judgment, who will not do 
the evil thing and will force others to 
do the right. To those men who loudly 
proclaim to-day that all mighty rail- 
road men are thieves and tyrants, this 
steadfast, kindly, judicial sticker-for- 
the-right is commended. Mr. Forbes 
owned a keen pen and his letters spar- 
kle. The biographer has done his 
work carefully and with much ability. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 











